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Send out the life-boat, love is in danger, 
His bark has sprung a leak in the gale, 

Storms and shadows are shrouding bis vessel, ° 
Hurry the life- boat or love's strength will fall. 


Send out the Iife-boat, love is a-drowning, 
Sinking to death in an ocean of dread; 

Alas! he hath mounted the third great billow— 
Useless the life-boat, for sweet love ts dead! 
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OHAPTER XXIV. 
bh E man looked incredulous of so much 
T innocence for a moment, but, after a 

long and steady scrutiny of the pale, 
grave face with its frank, honest eyes, he 
jooked puzzled, 

“Hem! I don’t quite see. Ah, yes, I 
dol These processes have been served on 
your lawyers, no doubt, my lord, Haven’t 
they now?”’ 

“No,” said Lord Cecil quietly. ‘Il have 
been away in .reland. l’ve seen no iet- 
ters——” 

“t's plain enough, my lord,’’ said the 
officer. ‘*You ought to bave your letters 
forwarded. The court bas been under the 
impression that you've neglected the order 
out of sheer contrariness, and #80 these 
creditors have got the warrant. Ab, my 
lord, no end of mischief comes of you 
swell gentiemen not opening your letters. 
I’m very sorry, but bhere’s the warrant, 
and I’m bound to execute it.’”’ 

Lork Oecli did not by any means fully 
comprehend the man’s meaning even yet. 

“What do you want meto do?’ he said 
gravely. “Ab, I see, you want to take me 
to prison!” 

“Oh, no, no; my lord, certainly not,” 
said the officer respectfully. ‘If your lord- 
ship will settle the amounts; the banks sure 
open, and close at band. We might walk 
to your lordsbip’s bank, and you could 
give me a cheque.” 

‘‘Let me see the paper,’’ said Lord Cecil; 
then his face flushed. “I have not one 
quarter of this in the bank,’’ he said quiet- 
ly. 

"The man looked iather non pluased. 

“Well, I don’t know what's to be done,”’ 
he said, looking at the pavement with a 
frown. “Your lordship has got frienda— 
Vil go anywhere—to your lordehip’s 
rooms, while you communicate witb them, 
Ot course, I must bave the money. Duty's 
daty! Asasoldier, your lordship knows 
that,”’ 

Lord Cecil nodded, 

“Come to my rooms,’’ be said. 

The man called a cab, and they got into 
it and were driven to Clarges Street, 

To attempt to describe the valet’s face 
when he saw the kind of person wnom bis 
master had brought back with bim wouid 
be difficult, and quite impossibly» to piciure 
it when Lord Lord Cecil requested him to 
get this person breakfast. 

“] will teiegraph to my uncle, the Mar- 
quis of Stoyle, while you are eating it,’’ he 
said; but the man looked up reproachfuily. 

“Will you send your man, my lord?’ 
he said significantly, and Lord Cecil! 
started, for he realized that be was @ pri:- 
oner, 
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sum to Lord Oecil’s order, then went and 
stood by the window, and looked out on 
the street; andin a few minutes he had 
forgotten the presence of the officer and all 
pertaining to him. 

“Mr, Garland: Miss Marlowe,’’ rang 
through his brain to the exclusion of any- 
thing else, 

A coaple of hours passed, and the return 
telegram arrived. 

It was short and emphatic— 

“Sorry. Quite impossible, Stoyle.’’ 

Lord Cecil read it, and with a grim smile 
tossed it across the table to the officer, who 
was enjoying himself with one of Ceoil’s 
choisest cigars and a glase of whiskey and 
water. 

He looked aghast. 

“Good gracious, my lord! 
done!’ 

Lord Cecil shrugged bis shoulders, very 
much as the marquis might have done, 

“IT do not know,” he said. 

‘‘But—look here, my lord, this is getting 
serious—! lan’t there any otner friend? 
Sarely your lordship must know ever so 
many friends as would only too gladly 
lend you the money! Think, my lord!” 

Lord Cecii shook his head, 

“TI am afraid it is of no use thinking,”’ he 
said. ‘I cannot pay the money, and——”’ 
he leant against the window, and smiled, 
“But there is no hurry, | suppose? You 
can finish your drink,” 

Before the man could reply, a voice 
floated through the open window. 

“Lord Oseil!’’ 

He atarted, and looked out, A hansom 
cab had pulled up opposite his door, and 
Lady Grace was leaning out and looking 
up at bim, 

“Lady Grace?’’ be said, in amazement, 

“You, it is 1," she said, ‘Will you come 
down? I wantto speak to you. I could 
not wait.’’ 

He made for the door, but the man rose, 

“My lord! my lord!” he said, reproach- 
fully. 

Lord Ceoil turned pale, then he laughed, 
and, going back to the window, said, grim- 
ly: 
‘Lady Grace, I cannot come down to 
you; please go. I will see you—to-mor- 
row.” 

She seemed to hesitate a moment, then 
be saw ber alight, and @ moment or two 
afterwards she stood in the doorway of his 
room, 

It need scarcely be remarked that it is 
not usual fer young ladies uattended to 
pay gentlemen visita at their chambers, 
Scandal is only too ready to seize upon the 
Siightest excuse for the exercise Of ita ma- 
lignity, and the fact, if 1t were known, that 
Lady race Peyton had been seen in Uécll 
Neville’s rooms would be quite suilicient 
to set evil tongues wagging, 

Ail this flashed across Cecil Nevilie’s 
mind as she stood in the doorway, a picture 
of queenly beauty which seemed to light 
up the room, and made the sherift’s officer 
stare witb all bis eyes, 

Lord Cecil went forward, a slight flush 
on his face denoting bis embarassment 

‘*Lady Grace!” he said. 

Then he stopped suddenly, remember- 
ing that it would be weil not t© mention 
her name before the man, 

She bit ber lip and looked from one to 
the other a- she gave bim her band, 

“]_] thought you were alone!”’ she said 
in aiow voice full of contusion and an- 
xiety. 

The officer rose and made a alight bow. 

‘*]’1] step outside, my lord,’ be said re- 
spectiully, and he did so. 

“J—] did not know,”’ 
Grace, looking after him. “Have I done 
anything very wrong in coming? I did 
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“Will you not sit down?” he said grave- 
ly, and he placed a obair for her. 

Sbe sank into it and looked up at him, 

“What news is there? Have you hoard 
of her? I can’t tell you bow anxious I am! 
Ab! I see by your face that something has 
bappened! What is it?” 

“Yes, I bave had news," he sald in a low 
voice, “My uncle was right, and you and 
1 were wrong, Lady Grace, Missa Marlowe 
—" his voloe grew grim—‘has sailed for 
Australia.” 

“Oh, no, no! Hut alone?’ she breathed, 

“No, notalone, She went with this Mr, 
Garland,” be said sternly. 

She held out her hand to him. 

“Ob, 1 am so sorry! What can | say, 
dear Lord Neville, to comfort you?” 

He smiled wearily. 

“Nothing, I am afraid. There is nothing 
to be said—or done; 1 have got to bear it, 
that is ail! I am not the only man who has 
been—jilted.”” The cruel word left bis lips 
like a note of steel. “Probably my lot is 
alltoocommon, Yes, I have got to bear 
ity” 

‘There—there is no doubt about it?’’ she 
asked. 

“None whatever,” he replied. “I have 
been down to the office and seen the list of 
passeugers, and her name is among them, 
together with this man’s.’’ 

“How bad, how heartless she must be!’’ 
she murmured indignantly. 

He winoed and looked aside: even in 
this, the firet hour of bis trouble, he could 
scarcely endure to hear Doris thus spoken 
of, 

1 don’t know,” hesald. ‘I can scarcely 
believe that she bas done what she has; it 
seems wore like a dream than sober real- 
ity. But I suppose every man in my case 
feels like that.” 

“If 1 could only dosomething for you!” 
sbe :nurmured, leaning forward, and look- 
ing up into bis face with the sympathy 
which, coming from a woinan, is #0 pre- 
cious to a man, especially when the woman 
ia young and beautiful. 

“Thanks, awtully,” he said, trying to 
speak in a conventional tone to hide the 
acateness of his suffering, ‘but, as I said, 
no one can do anything, except it is our old 
friend Time, I shall ‘get over it’’’ and be 
smiled, as the Spartan may have smiled 
while the fox was gnawing at his bosom, 

“You look very tired,’’ ane said, after a 
moment's pause, ‘What will you do with 
yourself to-day? Will yoa—don’t think 
me obtrusive!—but will you come and 
drive with me—ooime and do something? I 
am 6o afraid that you will sit here and 
mope.”” She glanced round, then started 
and looked up at him, as if with a sudden 
remembrance of the situation, “Hat I am 
forgetting! I—I ought not to be here, 
ought i? Lord Neviile, you don’t tuink 
ill of me for coming?”’ and the oolor roe to 
her face, and sbe dropped her eloquent 
eyes as if with a sudden shame, 

“Think ill of you, Lady Cracel’’ be 
eehoed impetuously. ‘What, for coming 
to try and help a poor fellow with your 
sympathy? 1 can’t tell you how grateful I 
am! It wasa kind action, which not one 
woman out of a thousand wouid have 
done!”’ 

“Ab!” she said, in alow voice; “that la 
it! Ooe woman in @ thousand! Teil me, 
Lord Nevilie, and tell me tne truth! | 
have been fooilsn and—and forward in 
coming here to you like this?’’ 

It be had wild to ber the truth, Lord Ce- 
cil would certainly have been obiiged to 
admit that she had been foolish; but what 
man in his position ever does inake such 
an admission? 

“] think you have donea very kind ac- 


tion, Lady (irace,”’ he said, gravely. 
‘*And—sbame to him who thinks 1! ft it! 
Resides—’'’ he besitated. 
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She looked at him with an intelligent 
flash of her oyca, 

‘You were going to say that no one need 
know, You forget the cabman and the 
man outside,’’ 

Lord Oeoil bit his lip. 

“Atany rate no one else need know,’ he 
sald, “The cabman does not know who 
you are——”’ 

“I engaged him from just outside our 
own house,” she sald, in a voice of concern. 

“Cabinan are discreet,’ ho sald, to reas- 
sure her, 

‘But the man—who is he, 
viller’’ 

He wiped bis moustache, and made a 
great business of it, 

“Ob! a man Ido business with,”’ he 
sald; ‘nobody of any consequence, He 
does not know you, I'll answer for it.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“Not until this moment have I realized 
what I have done,” she sald, and he saw 
ber lips tremble, 

‘Don’t be uneasy, Lady (irace,” he said 
soothingly, ‘Let me discharge the oab- 
man and oall another——”’ 

“Very well,” she said; then she added 
tromulously, “but will you not come back 
with me?” 

“Of course I will!’ he assented prom pt- 
ly, and he seized his hat “I will come 
and see Lord Peyton——" 

“My father is away yachting,’’ whe imid; 
‘but cone as far as the house, if ~ ou will,'’ 

“You!” Then he stopped . i turned 
Crimeon, and stared at her, the picture of w 
imap embarrassed beyond measuro. 

“Ob, what is it now?” she oxcialmed, al- 
most clasping her bandas, 

“‘Notoing, nothing,”’ Le hastened to re- 
assure ber, though bis voice was anything 
but re-assuring; “only that I have just re- 
membered that I cannot leave the—the 
house just at present. The fact is, | have 
important business wito this man, and— 
and—oh, Lady (race, | am so sorry! 
Don't misunderstand! 1’d give all I’m 
worth,” he laughed bitterly, and corrected 
biconel!, ‘ten years of my life to come with 
you, but-——"”’ 

He turned away, and set down bis hat 
almost savagely. 

“lL don’t understand,” ste murmured 
anxiously, and there seemed to him a 
touch of reproaci in her voice which mad- 
dened him. ‘Hut l will not ask you to 
explain, Good-bye,” and she turned away 
without offering her haud. 

He sprang forward, then pulled up, and 
with something between u groan end an 
oath, sank into a chair, 

She passed out, closin, ‘6 door after 
her, On the bottom of the stairs she found 
the wan sitting with bis hands in bis pock- 
ots, his bat on tL6 back of bin bead; but he 
sprang Up and removed bis hat aa she ap- 
peared, Sie made a alight yesture witu 
ber band, and he followed her to the duor; 
there ehe turned and, and looking at him, 
calinly said, — 

“You are @ sueriii's officer?’ 

He look rather sul prised, 

“You, lam, my lady,’’ he admitted, “1 
suppose hia lordship told you?’’ 

“No matter,”’ «he mald. ‘Do you know 
whol am?” 

His eyes dropped before Ler steady gaae, 
aud be looked ratuer uncertain Low to an- 
awer, 

“7 s66 you do!’’ she ald. 

“Weil, yes, iny lady. You see, I get 
about @ good deal,’’ he added apologetical. 
1,, ‘and anybody who if accustomed to 
seeing Much of the upper ten, Knows Lady 
Grace Peyton,”’ 

Sbe looked around «aa he spoke Ler 
nameé, and bit her lip. 

“You, 1 am Lady Grace Peyton,” ashe 
said; “and I have me to see Lord Cee 
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very great friend of his,”’ 

The man nodded appreciatively. He 
took her words as meauing that she was 
engaged to Lord Cecil. 

“He is in great trouble, is he not ?’’ 

‘Well, yes, heia,”’ be replied. “That is,be 
is In Just a bit of a hole at present! It’s not 
much of @ hole, but he seems as be 
couldn’t get out of it.’’ 

“You have arrested him for debt, have 
you notr’’ 

“Well, yes, I have,” he admitted, al- 
most reluctantly. ‘1 suppose be has told 
you, and it’s no use ny denying it, my 
lady, especially if—begging your pardon 
for the liberty—you are going to help 
him; @nd | suppose you are?"’ 

“You,” she said quietly. “What tm the 
amount ?’’ 

He handed her the paper. 

“Ie that all 7’ 

“All i’m concerned with,’’ he replied 
aignificantly. 

“I will pay it,” she said, after a moment's 
refiection. “Will you come with me to 
the bank ?’’ 

He besitated a noment, then put on his 
hat with a certain amount of emphasia, 

“You, I will! It’s not usual, but I'd trust 
your ladyship to the utmoat,” 

“Walk down the street, and beckon the 
cab to follow, please,’ she said. “I do not 
wish Lord Neville to see ustogether, I do 
not wish him to know anytuing of what I 
have done, Oan | trust you ?” 

“You can, my lady,” be said., 

They drove in silence to the West Knd 
branch of the bank, which was only balf- 
amile off, and Lady Grace drew a check 
for the amount and honded it to the officer, 
who took it with unfeigned pleasure, 

"I oan’t tell you now bow giad J am you 
came, Lady Grace,’’ hesaid. “Ifever l've 
had a disagrerable job this one of Lord 
Neville’s was one, Most of ’em treat one 
like dirt, and give a Jot of trouble into the 
bargain. I’ve met with rough usage some- 
times, iny lady; but Lord Neville, though 
he's young and full of go, #0 to speak, has 
behaved like a gentleman, and treated me 
an if I bad the feelings of a man, Yes, he’s 
a nobleman, every inch of bim, ana—l 
hope you won't laugh, my iady!—but I 
declare, if I'd had the money, 1’d have 
lent it him myself rather than taken him 
of, There's the receipt.’’ 

She thought a moment, holding the 
paper in her hand, then she said: 

“Take it to Lord Neville, and put an 
end to his anxiety; but remember your 
promise, and do not tell him from whom 
you got the money.”’ 

Then she lowered her veil, and left bim. 

He walked back Ww Ularges Street—al- 
most ran, indeed,—and, opening the door 
in response to Lord Cecil's gloomy “Come 
in,” entered and pantingly surveyed him 
with a sinile. 

“Well?” said Lord Ceell grimly. “You 
are agreeably surprised at finding me here 
still! Most gaol-birds would have taken 
advantage of your absense and flown 
would they not?’’ 

“Yes, they would,” assented the man, 
emphatically. ‘But I spoke the truth 
when { said you were a real nobleman. 
And I didn’t burry back because I was 
afraid. No!—I1 knew you'd wait! You are 
the right sort, you are, my lord!”’ 

“Thanks,”’ said Lord Cecil courtly; “and 
where bave you been ?” 

‘Begging your pardon, my lord, that’s a 
secret; but I’ve been on business, and 
there it is!” and he laid the discharge on 
the table, 

Lord Cecil took it up indiflerently, then, 
when he bad realized its purport, he started 
and flushed. 

“Why !—what does this mean?’ he de- 
manded, 

“It meana that the claim is settled, and 
that you are a free man, my lord,’ said the 
officer warmly; ‘and if you’li allow me to 
offer my respectful congratulations and a 
word of warning——”’ 

“A word of warning?’ said Lord Ceoll 
confusedly. 

“Yes, my lord, This business—though 
ive ell right in a legal way—has had a curi- 
ous feature or twoabout it. I mean that 
there’s been some underhand work going 
on: Jews, | expect. You see, though the 
amounts were owing to several persons 
originally, they’ve been bought up by 
someoné—s#omeone whose got a grudge 
against you! Can you guess who It Is?’ 

Lord Oecii shook his head. 

“I know no one who has any grudge 
against meé,’’ he said, atill bewildered. 

‘‘Wery well, my lord, all the more reason 
that you should keep your eyes open. At 
any rate, you're clear of ‘em now, and | 
wish you good-day. You won't be sorry 
to see the back of ine, | darenay.”’ 

“Stop !"’ exclaimed Lord Oec end the 
man turned with his hand on the 
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‘Someone hes paid this money: who was 
itr” 

The man shook bis head. 

“A friend who wishes to remain un- 
known, my lord,’’ he said. 

Lord Ceci] stared at bim. 

“A friend who—nonsense, nan! | must 
know ? Who wasit? Toe marquis?” 

The man shook bis head again. 

“I’m pledged, my lord,” he said. ‘But 
it wasn’t the marquis—confound him!’ he 
added under his breath. 

‘Not the marquis? I know of no one 
6lse-—astop!’’—his face went crimson—tLe 
lady who was here—” he sprang forward 
and seized the man’s arm in a grip like 
tbat of a vice—'*was it ahe?’’ 

“I'm pledged, my lord. I’ve given my 
word, I have indeed!” 

Lord Cecil dropped bis arm, 

“You have answered,’’ be said in a low 
voloe, and the officer, after a moment's 
hesitation, nodded ruefully and went out. 

Lord Cecli paced up and down the room 
with the discharge in his hand, The 6x-* 
citement of the last twenty-four hours, the 
suspense respecting Doris, the arrest, and 
now this sudden release, added to his phys- 
loal exhaustion, told upon him fearfully, 

That he owed his eacape from the dis- 
grace of Imprisonment to Lady Grace he 
could not doabt, Doris, on whose truth he 
would bave staked bia life, bad jilted Lim; 
his uncle, thé marquis, in hia bour of trou. 
ble, disdainfuliy deserted him aud cast 
bim aside, and this woman, whom he had 
regarded ass perfect type of worldliness, 
had come to bie aid and freed him, 

She had done more than that, for she had 
risked ber reputation in her desire to show 
him ber syinmpathy with him. Sne had 
done that which only one woman In a 
thousand would have dared to do: come to 
his room alone and unprotected. 

A wan is never 80 tender an regards his 
heart as in the moment when he is be- 
trayed by one woman and succored by 
anotber; and Lord Cecil’s heart thr bbed 
with a painful sense of admiration end 
gratitude towards this woman of the 
world, the girl whom he had always re- 
garded as Justa society beauty, who had, 
at such fearful risks to her own name, 
come to bis elde in his dark hour, 

‘(May Heaven forget ne if ever | forget 
it!’ he said to himself, not once nor twice 
only. “What shall I say to her? What 
am 1 to do to show ber how | feel about i? 
And where shall | get the money to re- 
pay her? I can’t let her be the loser, I 
must pay her; but how—but how?’’ 

Meanwhile Lady Grace bad reactied her 
house in Grosvenor Square, and, going to 
the drawing room, found Mr, Spenser 
CUburchill seated in ap easy chair, reading 
the last annual report of the Sweeps’ Or- 
phan Home, 

“Well?” he said, Jooking up with a 
bland smile. 

She sank into a chair, and began pulling 
off her gloves, her eyes downcast, hor face 
pale and thoughtful. 

“It is done,” she said, 

‘“Ab!’’ he said, with a nod of satisfaction. 
“You have seen bim, then ?”’ 

‘*Yea, { bave seen him,” she said, ina 
low voice, ‘I was only just in time,” 

He emiied with an air of complacency, 

“Ob, I think 1 timed it carefully,’’ he 
said. “I knew he would be at the office 
the moment they opened it; I calculated 
that he would be arrested shortly after, 
and that he would go to bis rooms and 
telegraph to the marquis, allowing a little 
over an hour—stay two—for the answer: a 
refural, as the dear marquis and | arranged; 
and there you are, you see!’’ and he 
laughed softly. 

‘*Yea,’’ she said; “you arranged it very 
well,” 

“Ye—s! And the news atthe office, Is 
he satistied ?’’ 

**Yes, he is satisfied. He saw her name, 
It did not occur to him to ascertain if she 
had really sailed; if it had——” she paused 
significantly. 

The philantbropiat laughed with unctu- 
ous enjoyment. 

‘But he didn’t, you see, my dear young 
lady. That is just the little risk one bas to 
run; but, after all, it isn’t much risk, Why 
sbould he suspect that anyone should go 
to the trouble and expense of booking a 
passage for Miss Marlowe? And you found 
him in bonde—just starting for prison?” 
and he rubbed his hands together with re- 
newed enjoyment, ‘Poor Cecil! Really 
it le very aad that one should be compelled 
to take such strong measures, And yet, 
after all, will not the lesson be a salutary 
one? Pride must bave a fall, dear lady; 
pride must bave a fail! And our dear 
Cecil,’’—hi- small eyes glinted maliciously 
for @ moment—‘“was very, very proud! 
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“Yes, I paid the money, In fact, I have 
carried out your instructions to the letter.’’ 

“Yes, yee; you are a courageous girl, 
dear lady. It is not everyone so well 
known as you who would 6o far brave the 
convenances as to go to a gentleman's 
roomws——"’ 

She looked up at bim with a flesh in her 
eyes and with a tight compression of the 
lips, but be pretended no’ to notice the 
warning signs. 

“Our dear Cecil ought to be very grateful 
to you, very! Andif I know his generous 
nature—and I fancy | do—1 think be must 
be. Ob, yes; be wiil never forget it,— 
never! Why, bless me, if it were known 
—if, for instance, any acquaintance had 
seen you going or departing—what would 
not be said 7” and be held ap bis fat hands, 

She sprang to her feet and stood with her 
hand pressed against the chair, her bosom 
heaving, ber magnificent eyes fixed upon 
him with suppressed fury. 

“A word, a bint, Justa whisper is enough 
nowadays for the scandal-loving world; 
and I can just fancy how delighted the 
society papers would be with such a dainty 
morse! as the incident of a visit to Lord 
O — 1 N——Il from Lady G——e P——n, 
‘They never print the name in full; oh, no, 
but everybody understands——’’ 

“Take crre!’’ she breathed. “Do not 
drive me too far !"’ 

“Oh, yes, yes, we must take care!’’ he 
assented, feigning to misunderstand her, 
“We must not breathe a word of it, of 
course; must flatly contradict it if we hear 
a bint dropped. But there, dear Cecil 
would rather dle than admit it!’ 

‘*Yoa,’’ abe said between ber teeth, ‘‘yes, 
you speak the truth there; he would rather 
die than harm should come to ne—to any- 
one—for his sake !"’ 

‘*Ye—s, he is #o high-minded, isn’t Le? 
And how does the dear fellow bear this 
blow? It isn’t pleasant to be jilted, is it? 
Is he resigned? I am curious now, to hear 
how he takes it !’’ 

“Go to bim and ask him 7?" she said with 
fine scorn. ‘Take care, Spenser Churchill ! 
Up to the present your schemes have suc- 
ceeded, You know best how far they will 
carry you. To me it seems that you—and 
I—are waiking on a volcano. What if he 
should find this—this girl ?’’ 

‘‘\Mise Marlowe, do you mean?’’ he said, 
“My dear lady, you forget, she is in Aus- 
trallal’’ he said. 

‘‘Ja she in London?” sbe asked in a low- 
er voice, and looking away from him. “If 
so, and he finds hec’’——she stopped sig- 
nificantly. ? 

He smiied blandly. 

‘Let me beg of you not to be uneasy, 
dear lady,” he said seriously, “The young 
lady in question lett England nearly a 
week ago, and there is no chance of our 
friend Cectl meeting her until it is too 
late.’’ 

‘Too late?’’ she echoed, raising her eyes 
to bis face. 

**Yos,’’ he smiled, “Until he is mar- 
ried.” 

She let her hand fall from tbe mantel- 
shelf, and a warm crimson flooded her 
face; and he chuckled unctuously. 

“lam quite sure it is time dear Cecil 
‘ranged himself,’ as tbe French say: it 
really is time he was married and settled 
down, Don’t you agree with me! Ah, I 
see it is too delicate a subject. Well, 
good morning, dear lady. Accept my 
profound homage and admiration for your 
courage and generosity in our dear young 
friend’s behalf,’’ and with another chuckle 
he smiled bimeelf out of the room, 


CHAPTER XXYV. 

HERE is no piace like Florence,’’ said 
Lady Despard, in her soft langourous 
voice. “One gets tired of London, and 

Paris, and Venice! lLalways fancy, when 
I’m there, that [’m living somewhere in 
Regent’s Park, near the canal, you know; 
and as for the country in England, you 
either get burnt up by the heat, or drowned 
by the rain, But Fiorence’’—she paused 
and sighed cantentedly—“‘oh, it’s always 
delicious!’’ 

She was lying in a bammcck, swung be- 
tween two laburnuins, on the lawn in front 
of the Villa Rimini, and she addressed 
Doris, who set on the ground, with an 
open book in her lap, but with her eyes 
fixed dreamiiy on the exquisite view, 
which stretched out in an endless vista of 
grassy plains, and violet-tinted hills, over 
which the full moon was shedding its ail- 
very light. 

The soft evening breéze came to the two 
women laden with flowers, as with an of- 
fering; there were flowers everywhere; 
in the long beds, starring the veivety 
lawns; on the banks, which ran along the 

imite of the garden; in huge jardinieres, 
mn the terraces and Daiconies mn tne 





plains, which lsy like embroidered cloths 
beneath tbem, and over the hills, to which 
they lent color and perfume, 

It was a land of fairies, a land of beauty, 
in which every breath of wind that blew 
carried with it the memory of music and 
song, Of laugbter and joy/ulness. 

In a word, it was Fiorence in the height 
of her loveliness, crowned as a bride for 
her bridegroom the Summer, and rejoicing 
in her spieodor, j 

The Vila Rimini, with its numerous 
windows twiukling with the recently-lit 
candles, was one of the most beautiful of 
the many palatial residences in the “City 
of Flowers,”’ 

It bad been a home of one of the ancient 
princes, and when Lady Despard hed firat 
seen, fancied, and bought it, was nearly in 
ruins; but with the immense wealth at her 
command, abe had restored it, if not to 
quite its ancient splendor, at least, to a 
semblance which cawe very near the orig- 
inal reality. 

Marbie corridors; vast saloons, with rare 
banging and costly frescoes; statues which 
the Louvre would gladly have bidden for; 
antique fountains and priceless mosaics 
were all here as in the days when the 
princely owners were, indeed, a name and 
@ power in the land. 

And here ashe and Doris had been living 
adreamy existence, a period of lotus-cat- 
ing, for nearly a month. 

There was the usual colony of English in 
Florence, of which the Villa Rimini was, 
by right of itssplendor and the rank and 
wealth of Lady Despard, the centre. 

Her hospitality was limitiess, and the 
Salon of the Princes, as the vast reception 
room was called, was every afternoon the 
scene of a gatbering which almost resem- 
bled a royal levee; while the widely ex- 
tending grounds were open wo those fortu- 
nate individuals who had procured an in- 
troduction to the wealthy owner, 

To the Villa Rimini came also the Floren- 
tine nobility: tall, grave-looking Italians, 
with their high-bred voices and polished 
manners; men whom Doris always pictured 
as wearing the silken hose and brocaded 
tunics of their forefathers in the old 
Florentine days, when men wore shoes 
almost as pointed as theswords which were 
always ready to leap from their scabbards 
with—or without—tbe slightest provoca- 
tion, 

Amidst these surroundings, Lady Doe- 
spard held what might, with little exug- 
geration, be termed a court; but it may be 
said, to her credit, the admiration, tne 
adoration she received, did not turn her 
head; probably because she re cognizd the 
obvious fact that she shared her throne 
with the quiet-looking, soft-voiced gir! who 
had come to her as a companion, and whom 
she had grown to regard and love as a 
friend. 

Once, when the reception was over and 
the two women were alone, as they were 
this evening, she looked at Doris laughing- 
ly and said— 

“Well, dear, tired of all the adulation 
and worship, or are you |ooking forward to 
to-morrow's repetition? Seriously, my 
dear, 1 am beginning to be a little jealous; 
more than half the pretty speeches this 
afternoon were addressed to Miss Marlowe, 
and your bouquets were quite as numer- 
ous as mine. Beware of vanity, Doris!’’ 

And Doris had looked up at her with the 
quiet smile, beneath which always lay an 
under-current of sadness, and shook her 
head as she replied. 

‘Tne danger is all on your side, Lady 
Despard. You are the sun, I am merely 
the shadow. Some day someone will 
pluck the sun from its place and the shadow 
will be desolate! 

But Lady Despard had laughed placidly. 

“No, thank you, dear! I’ve been war- 
ried once, and, as they said of the prickly 
pear, ‘No more for me, thank youl’ But 
yours is another case altogether, and I oon- 
fess that I tremble every day lest you 
should come and teil me, with that mouse- 
like littie smile of yours, that one of these 
men is going to take you from me! Ab! 
what a pity it would be!l—for we are so 
happy, you and I, dear! if girls could only 
know when they are well off. But they 
never do. It’s only when they have re- 
signed their liberty and given ali their 
heart for about a quarter of some selfish 
man’s that they discover what a fraud 
matrimony ia!’’ 

And Doris had made no reply beyond 
the quiet, ‘‘mouse-like emile,’’ and a little 
sigh, which was too low to reach her com. 
panion’s ear, 

Not Lady Despard alone, but many 
another of the frequenters of the Villa 
Rimini, had wondered that this beautiful 
Boglish girl should be so irresponsive to 
the admiration and atientions lavished up- 
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Men of rank and position, for whom the 
matrons of society angled unceasingly, 
paid court to her, needing bat a smile or 
word of encouragement to lay their tities 
at ber feet; but the smile nor the word was 
never extended to them. 

As the Princess of Carthage, clad in the 
mystic veil, moved, like an unapproach- 
able epirit, amongst the suitors at her 
fatber’s court, so Doris Marlowe lived, sur- 
rounded by a barrier of reserve which, 
vague and untangible as it was, served to 
xeep the moat ardent at arm’s length. 

The pest alone was to her reality, the 
present seemed like a dream; and often as 
she sat beside Lady Dspard, surrounded 
by « crowd of people laughing and talking, 
the voices died upon her ears, and sbe 
beard only the marmar of the brook in 
Barton meadows, mingling with the voice 
ot the wan who had won her heart and 
teased it aside shattered and broken for 
ever. 

Otten ehe wondered whether be had mar- 
ried the Lady Grace—whose name when 
firet she had beard it on hie lips had 
sounded like a knell in her ears, 

If stone walls do nota prison make, a 
crowd cannot destroy solitude, and D ris, 
jn the midat of the brilliant throng which 
made the Villa Rimini its centre, lived 1: 
a mental and spiritual solitude, on the 
threshold of which only two persons ever 
trod, 

One was Lady Despard, whom she loved, 
the other was—Percy Levant. She would 
bave treated him as coldly as sbe did all 
the others, but it was impossible. He made 
it impossible oy never giving her a chance 
of repulsing him. 

Since the evening he had come to Ches- 
ter Gardens for the firat time, he had never 
paid ber a single compliment, and from 
his lips alone she never received a single 
“pretty speech.”’ 

Although be slept at the inn, he had a 
luxurious suite of apartments in the villa, 
and they met at almost every mea!, and 
frequently during the day, but his manner 
to Doris was one of studious courtesy toned 
by a reserve which matched ber own. 

By the rest he was regarded as the most 
charming of men. The women secretly— 
some of them openly—adored him for his 
good looks, which was remarkable even in 
that Jand of handsome faces, and for the 
exquisite volce which was always at their 
service. 

The men voted him a “good fellow,’’ 
and were warm in his praises, The recep- 
tion from which he was absent always 
seemed lacking in ita accustomed bright 
ness, and no dance or outdoor excursion 
was compiete without Mr, Percy Levant. 

Perbaps the air of mystery which sur. 
rounded him increased the interest he 
awakened. Nobody knew anything about 
him except that he was in Florence to 
study masic, and in sOme vague, unex- 
plained way, to collect materials for a 
magnificent and unique music-room which 
Lady Despard intended building in one of 
her houses, and at some unfixed time in 
the dim future. 

Of bimself and bis own affairs and past 
history, he was as silent as Doris was of 
hers: and peopie at first inclined to be 
curious accepted his jwant of a past and 
were content to take him for what he was, 
a light hearted waif floating like a bubble 
on the surface of society. 

To the superficial freq uenters of the Vilia 
Rimini be did not seem to have a care, and 
scarcely an object in life, excepting it were 
to play and sing at all times and seasons, 
whenever Lady Despard requested him, 

But Doris was something more than a 
superficial observer, and often when in the 
early morning, or in the delicious gioam- 
ing, she was wandering dreamily through 
the flower-scented grounds, she would 
come across him pacing moodily beneath 
the trees, or lying on a bank with bis head 
yeating on his bands, and his handsome 
face darkened by an expression which 
would have startled his many friends who 
thought they knew him qaite intimately. 

At such times he would spring up, dis- 
pelling his moodiness instantly, and re 
sume his usual manner; but the impression 
he bad made remained with Doris, 

And having se3n him off his guard, as It 
were, she found herself, at odd times, 
thinking of him. He seemed as alone in 
the midat of the pleasure seeking crowd as 
hervelf. 

From thinking of him in an indifferent 
casual kind of way sbe grew, ail unoon- 
sciously, to entertain a vague sort of sym- 
pathy for him, which she would never 
bave been capable of it bad he lavished 
compliments upon her as the rest did. 

She felt convinced that some shadow lay 
in his past, and that the ready jest and the 
fuent laugh only hid a wound which he 
wes too proud to let the world gap: at, 


This was the first phase of their relation; 
the seoond began during the second week 
of their Florentine life. She became con- 
scious that bis presence atthe villa con- 
tributed not only to the enjoyment of Lady 
Despard and the rest, but to hers! 

In an indescribable way he seemed to 
know exactly what was wanted at any 
given moment, and to supply it, snd bis 
thoughtfulness strangely enough, ai ways 
appeared to save trouble to Doria 

From the first day of ber coming to Lady 
Despard she bad undertaken the arrange- 
ment of the flowers in tke various rooms, 
and she continued to do so in Florence as 
in London. )' 

The head gardener ws accustomed to 
send up huge baskets of flowers each morn- 
ing, Which Doris would set out and arrange 
in the various vases and bowls. 

It wasa long task, and one morning he 
bad entered the salon and found her in the 
midat of it, looking rather pale and tired, 
for the room was bot and close with the al- 
most overpowering perfume, 

“That is a serious business,’”’ he said, in 
his quiet fashion, 

‘Isn't it?’ she assented, with a smile, 

He sald nothing more, and passed out; 
but the next morning Doris tound the 
flowers spread out on atabie under an awn- 
ing iu a shady part of the terrace, 

“Why, how thoughtful of the gardener!” 
she sald to Lady Despard’s maid, who stood 
near. 

“Ob, but it wasn’t the gardener, miss,’’ 
said the girl. “It was Mr, Peroy who 
brought the table out here; he did it him- 
self, and put the awning up.” 

‘“({t was very kind of him,” said Doris 
and when he came to breakfast she thankea 
him, 

He bowed slightly. 

“It is cooler out there,” he said simply, 
and turned to speak to Lady Despard at 
once, 

A few evenings afterwards a discussion 
arose respecting a book that had suddenly 
leapt into popular favor, 

“What do you think of it, Miss Mar- 
lowe?” inquired an old Italian nobleman, 
whose breast sparkled with orders, 

“I haven’t read it, Count,’’ said Doris, 

Instantly there was an inquiry for the 
book, but it appeared that no one pos- 
sessed a copy, 

“On, you must read it! [’ll send to 
London for a copy,”’ said the count, 

An hour afterwards, someone wanted a 
song from Percy Levant, but he was no- 
where to be found, but presently one of 
the young men, fo whom there were al- 
ways more than a sufficient quantity at the 
villa, came in with a— 

“] say, Lady Despard, if Mr. Levant 
doesn't mind, he will lose that jolly voice 
of his! I’ve just met him in the hail, wet 
through; it’s raining cate and dogs, you 
know! Can’t make out where on earth 
he’s been, don’t you know!’’ 

A little later, Percy Levant sauntered 
into the room, and Doris saw him laughing 
and talking with one and another on his 
. way to the piano, and she thought the lad 
must rave been mistaken; but when all 
had gone, and she was going upstairs, he 
oame to her with something in bis hand, 

“There is the book they were taiking 
about,’ be said, ‘1 fancy it isn’t worth 
the fuss they are making about it,”’ 

“Where did you get it?’’ said Doris, 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“] was lucky enough to find a copy in 
the town,” he replied. 

“Then it was for that you went out and 
got wet,” she exclaimed, ‘It was very 
kind, bat—was it worth while, Mr, Le- 
vant?”’ 

‘*{ thought 60, and think so still; but I 
may be mistaken,’’ he retorted, with bis 
peculiar half-cynicalsmiie, ‘‘Good-night,” 
and be moved away, as if the incivent 
were done with. 

Gradually she began to realize that in 
any difficulty he was always by her side, 
A big pic nic was to be arranged, and Lady 
Despard, who had got acoustomed to leav- 
ing everything to Doris, had done so on 
this occasion; and Doris was up early in 
the morning to give the necessary orders. 
She found that ail the preparations had 
been made. Mr, Percy Levant had inter- 
viewed the major domo, and thé thing was 
done. 

When Doris thankea him he smiled, and 
courteously cut her short. 

‘| don’t deserve any thanka,’’ be said. 
“You see, my Italian is not so good as 
you's, and | was anxious to practise it with 
the major domno, that’s all. We are al) 
moved by selfish motives, Miss Mariuwe. 





“Not ali,” said Doris. “Not Mr, Percy 
Levant.” 

He started slightly, and fixed his Dril- 
liant eyes on her for a second; then, with 


a laugh, sald, — 





“Yes, even Mr. Percy Levant.” 

Twenty times a day she found him com- 
ing to her sesistance, but always in the 
game way, always with the same unob- 
trusiveness, which was almost ooldness, 
but which was very weloume to Doris, con- 
trasted with the fervent, accentuated at- 
tention of the reat of the men, 

This evening, as she sat beside the bam- 
mock,—looking at the stars which were be- 
gipning to peep out from the midat of the 
deep biue of the sky, and thinring of the 
past,—sbe was conscious, in a half-troubled 
way, of recalling one of tne innumerabie 
services Percy Levant bad rendered ber, 
and she started when Lady Despard said, 
in her sleepy fashion, — 

“I wonder wnere Mr. Levant is? Has he 
gone to the hotel ? | haven’t seen him ai! 
the evening. How one misseshim, doesn’t 
one?” 

“Yea,” said Doris. ‘That is our tribute 
to his amiability.” 

Lady Dospard laughed. 

“He is quite the bright particular star of 
our group,” she said, “Some of our fair 
Florentine friends are almost mad about 
him, I shouldn’t wonder If he were caught 
and chained before we leave,” 

‘*Yes?”’ said Doris, 

Lady Despard leant over the hammock 
and rogarded ber with a lasy smilie 

‘*W hat a oold little ‘yes,’”’ she said, ‘1 
really believe you are the only woman 
here who doesn’t admire him.,”’ 

“Bat 1 do admire him,” said Doris, 
smiling in return. “I think he is the 
handsomest man I ever saw——’’ She 
stopped and picked up the book, for, un- 
noticed by Laay Despard, he had come up 
and stood beside the hammock, 

“May one inquire the subject of Miss 
Mariowe’s encomium?” he asked, and he 
looked from one to the other with his usual 
smile; but, Boris, glancing up at him, saw, 
or fancied she saw, the shadow of the 
darkness which she, and she alone, had 
discovered his iace could wear. 

“Oh, no one you know,” said Lady Des- 
pard. ‘‘May one ask where you have been 
aii this long while?’’ 

“Ail this long while! A few hours! 
W hat a testimony to one’s worth!’’ he said 
as lightly as before, but bis eyes as they 
rested on Doria’s pensive face were grave 
andintent. “I have been wandering in 
the woods listening to the birda,’’ 

“While we have been dying to listen to 
you,’ said Lady Despard with mock re 
proach. ‘‘We have missed you terribly; 
haven't we, Doris?”’ 

‘Minas Mariowe is baiting between truth 
and politeness,’’ he said, as Doris remained 
silent. ‘1 will spare ber a reply,’’ 

“We've had no music to speak of,’’ said 
Lady Despard. ‘Won't you sing us some- 
thing now? Shall we go into the house?” 

“No, no,” he said, almost abruptly, 
“Who would exchange this’—and he 
waved his hand—‘‘for four walls? What 
shail 1 sing to you? Let me think.” 

He thought for a moment, then he began 
to sing. 

[To BE OONTINUBD. } 
_O Ore —————~— 


MARBIAGE IN ALBANIA, — Albanian 
marriage arrangements are very peculiar. 
When a daweel arrives ata marriageabie 
age, her parents pubiish the fact among 
their friends and acquaintances. Should 
no suitor come forward, It reste with her 
brothers to find one, A brother thus cir. 
cumstanced will sometime come up to a 
male friend in the street and make the 
complimentary proposal then and there, 

“You are justtbe man 1 want to see’’— 
thus goes the abrupt formula on these oc- 
casions—‘‘my sister is now fourteen years 
old; you must marry ber.” 

As etiquette forbids a plump refusal, the 
gentieman thus honored gives # sort of 
half-acquiescence, and then hurries uff w 
instruct some old lady t act as go-be- 
tween. 

Sbould he be satisfied with the report 
made, after due inquiry, by this adviser, 
the wedding is arranged; but not until the 
very last moment is the expectant bride- 
groom allowed to see his future spouse, 
and then it would be contrary to the presorip- 
tions of society for him to draw back, how- 
ever unprepossesaing she might prove to 
be. 

Among Asiatics and uncivilized people 
generally, it isthe rule for the bride-elect 
to feign coyness; but among the Arnauts 
the bridegroom haa to make this pretense. 

Alter the marriage feast is over, and the 
newly-made wile bas withdrawn, her bus- 
band lingers bebind; and not until he has 
been subjected to a variety of rough usage 


by her relatives are the prescriptions of | 
etiquette considered to be sufficient!y com- | 


plied with to admit of his followlnog the 
lady. 





Bric-a-Brac. 


E.Lpgr.—Formerly the people of rural 
England, we are told, used to gather the 
leaves of the elder on the last day of April, 
and thus gathered, they were used for cur- 
ing wounds, and were affixed to doors and 
windows to disappoint the charms of 
witches, 


In JaAPaN.—In most of the villages of 
Japan there is a government school, where 
the children receive a fair education; but, 
where no school exista, the principal in 
babitanta secure a young man to teach 
their children, one giving him oloth:s 
another board and lodging, the poorer p: 0- 
ple giving monthly fees, but the poorest 
getting their children’s education gratull- 
oualy, 


NutTMEGs,— Nutmegs grow cn litt.e trees 
which look like small pear trees and are 
generally over twenty feet high. The 
flowers are iike the iily of the valley. 
They are pale and very fragrant The 
Dutineg ia the seed of the fruit, and inace 
isthe thin covering over this seed, The 
fruit is about as large as a peach, When 
ripe, it breaks open and shows the little 
nut inside. The trees grow on the islands 
of Asia and in tropical America. They 
bear fruit seventy or elghty years, having 
ripe fruit upon them at all seasons, 


AFTER CHRISTMAS.—With the Druids, 
Twelfth Day, the 6th of January was the 
firat day ofthe year. It is only in remote 
country districts and large mansions that 
any observance is now made of Twelfth 
Day, though Twelfth Oakes are still com- 
mon. On ‘'Rook,”’ or ‘‘Saint Distaff’s Day,"’ 
Jauuary the seventh, Christmas festivities 
with our maternal ancestors were supposed 
to bave quite terminated, and spinning 
was to recommenoce on the part of the 
fema'es of the family. That work was re- 
sumed in but a half-hearted fashion, how- 
ever, 


Tue SHomtest Gracg.—A writer in 
“Notes and Queries'’ asks: ‘What is the 
shortest grace before meat?” and the reply 
is: “We do not know; bat one vacation, 
during bop harvest in this State, we had 
occasion to pass at noon hour where the 
pickers were eating their cold dinner and 
heard a devout Irish mother, as sheand ner 
littie ones finished their meal and re- 
covered the basket, exolaim; ‘Thank God 
for such a dinner!’ That was abort, bearty 
and to the point. If she had made any aiimi- 
lar remark at the beginning of tue meal it 
probably was: ‘Thank (od for such an 


appetite!’ ” 


Jupas.—In connection with the old 
Spanish Mission Church at San Gabriel, 
Southern California, a curious ceremony is 
gone through during the week preceding 
Easter. On Good Friday night an effigy is 
placed in the middle of the stroet, standing 
before a table, on which isa bottle of wine 
and a peck of cards, This is intended to 
represent Judas Iscariot, and the vices of 
drunkenness and gambilng to which the 
Mextoans are 80 prone, In due course the 
effigy is hagged, and then buried In a pit. 
Another ceremony observed on Good Fri- 
day, is the warrying in procession of a rep- 
resentation of the Holy Sepulenre, and 
early on Kaster morning 4 resurrection ia 
enacted, 


CA BBAGE-STALKS,—Tue young giria of 
certain parte of Ireland on Hallowe'en 
visit the nelghboring gardens at night 
blindfold to tear up cabbages by the root, 
If tbe first one seizod 4 aclose, white cab- 
bage, an old man in the destined busbaad; 
but {f an open, greer head, then a young 
lover may be-hoped for, Another custom 
is to make a orke of yellow clay taken from 


a churchyard, then atick twelve piece # of 
candies in 't, and, kneeling down, reciea 
form of witch prayer wihlieal the candies 
aré lighted, and @ naineé is given to eacn one 


ofthem., According as the lights burn out, 
wo will the fate be of the person whcise 
name it bears, and the first that is extin. 
guished betokens death. 


ORIGIN OF WoORDs,—A writer sone 
time ago atated that the word ‘“parent’’ 
came from ‘'payer’’—one who has to pay— 
and ‘‘rent,’’ because the parent usually has 
to pay therent, This ie as funny as Dean 
Swift’s bumorous potion that “apothecary” 
was derived from «a pot be carries. Swift 
often ridiculed etymology. He declared 
that the name of Alexander the (treat orig- 


inated in the following way. Tue great 
warrior was very fond of eggs cooked itu 
hot ashes. Whenever he sat down to a 
banquet the cook, giving the order for the 
favorite dish Ww be prepared, would ory 
“All eggs under the grate, Strangers 
who did not Know tne meaning f this 
strange order wilstook the words for ¢ 


* name of the Emperor, 
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THE CAPTIVE sUNHEAM. 


BY K. 1. BHANNON., 
A ray of sunshine, that playing late 
(mm the perpie bicom of the bill, 
W as caught In the grasp of the cold North Wind, 
Imprisvuved against ite will; 
And ite tearein falling wrapped \t round, 
lu a crystal cage wae the sunbeam bound 


And all the day, when the frozen tringe 
Like « l’rincess’ girdie shone, 
W ould the sunbeams come in, heir fartive play, 
When the Wiatry winds had gone: 
Vetthe mother mourned, as a mother might, 
The lose of her beauleous child of thgtt, 


And eo, when the wind wae far away, 
A leeion of sunt ame came. 

Aud they smote, ta their warmth, the crystal 
TH the hillside seemed aflame, 

And the doer of ite prison few «part, 

As the sunbeam bid iu lle mother’s heart 


A Lord's ‘Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OV “A PIBOK OF PATON- 


cage 


WORK,” “ROMEHKODY'S DAUGHTER,’ 


‘'~  MIDSUMMEK FOLLY,’’ 


“wWeDDKD HANDS,"’ 


BTO., BETO, 


UHAPTER XXIV, 


Y GREAT GOOD fortune Mary Hale 
B had been able to keep the newrpapers 

containing the news of Tom Darley’s 
escape from Kathicon’a eyes, A very bad 
sick-headache having prostrated hor ontire- 
ly for the whole of the day after her arrival 
in Claymore Gardens, she was of course in- 
capacitated froin any kind of roading, and, 
ann matter of fact, lay alilentiy suffering in 
her darkened room, and never roinember.- 
ed there was such a thing as a newapaper in 
the world, Mary persuaded her to keep to 
her room for the greater part of the follow. 
ing day; and by thattime the danger of 
her discovering what had happened was at 
an end, 

Meanwhile the felon had truly oscaped, 
and was heard of no more, The days went 
by, the country had been sooured for in 
vain, and the rewards offered had ;,roduced 
no result, 

W hat had become of him, where he had 
disappeared, and bow he had etlected so 
complete and clever an escape re:mained an 
insorutabie mystery. He scemed to have 
vanished into thin air, and no trace of bimn 
or clue to his whereabouts could = poasibly 
be found, 

He was generally beileved to have made 
bis way abroad; the newspapers got tired 
of talking about him, and the world forgot 
his exiatence, 


Two or three days went by uneventfully 
inthe litthe houeehold in Claymore Gar- 
dens, Kathleen thoroughly liked ber com- 
panion, and began (to take a quiet pleasure 
in the peace of her new life; the color stole 
back to her pale cheeks and the light into 
her heavy eyes. 

Mary was glad to perceive that she talk- 
éd seldomer about the tragieal eventaof the 
past, end seemed less mor®idly and un- 
naturally oppressed with the responsibility 
which she bad tormented her conacienoé in- 
to belleving she had incurred, 

She did not allude often either to that 
petition to the Ilome Necrélary which had 
been so abeorbingly on her inind upon her 
first arrival, 


Altogether relived from the daily terrors 
whica had baunted her for # meny 
months past, and from the ceaseless perse- 
eutions of the twounfriendly women witb 
whom she had been condemned to live, the 
poor child began to reoover her hoaith and 
spirits andto takes natural and simple 
pleasure in the little deily events of their 
quiet Life, 

The two ladies led a moattran quill life to- 
getber, and their excitementa and amuse- 
ments were of a very trivial nature, They 
bought flowersand pictures to beautify their 
rooms, Kastern embroideries and high-art 
ourtains, which they draped and hung in 
every conceivable corner, and little knick- 
knacks in silverand china to strew upon 
the tables. 

Then they setup alarge cage for small 
birds in the dining-room bay-window; and, 
having, furtbermore, purchased a dog, a 
cat, and a gray parrot, they discovered that 
they had plenty of dally occupation tn tend- 
ing and playing with these different 
pets. 

They became quite girlish happy to- 
gether; and Mary secretly rejoiced to see 
how enormously Kathleen gained day by 
day in healthand spirits. In little more 
than aweek they had settied down to 
gether eo harmoniously and happily that it 
seemed as if they had been living together 
for years. 





THE SATURDAY 


One day however allthis wasswoplaway, 
and in one moment all ihe brightness aud 
peace of Kathleen Klwynu's new life was 
overcas: and shattered, and she was plung- 
6d once wore into all the horrossof anxiety 
and terror 

Mary Hale bad been outall day. She 
had gone to pay a duty-visit to an oid lady, 
ap sunt of ber father’s, who lived at Syden- 
bam. She went to spend the day with ber, 
marting immediately after breakfast, 
and promiatog failhfuily to be back to 
dinner, 

Altleorwarda she felt that ane would bave 
Kiven anything on earth if the fatal notion 
of going to do ber duty by this old auat had 
never entered her head, 

She left Kathloon quite happy and full 
of business, Sho was engaged in painting 
4 deal stand for the parrot’s cage with A- 
pinall’s paint, work which it was iui posml- 
ble to ledve half completed. 

She worked at it till luncheon-time, and 
then, beving succeeded in #inearing her 
bands and dress all over with scarlet paint, 
she proceeded tw cleanse the former and 
change tho latter, and conceived that she 
had made enough mesa for cue day's 
pleasure. 

Sue bad meantto go out after lunsievn, 
but went back to ber painting Instead, and 
becaineé #0 engro#sed in it thatit Lad vegun 
to yot dark and foggy before the clamoring 
of her little Yorkshire terrier to be taken 
foraruon reminded her that daylight bad 
nearly gone, 

Kut for the littie dog she would probab- 
ly not have gone out at all, for the day was 
coid and cheerless and untempting; but 
fate, through the ayency of Nip, willed it 
otherwise, and she put on ber waiking- 
things and went out, 

It was really getting dark when, after a 
briek walk, she turned to go home, anda 
choking yellow fog of the nature aptly des- 
cribed as ‘*pea-soup”’ began to wrap every- 
thing in a thick and unsavory mantle, 
Kataleen, who had taken her dog into 
Kensington Gardens, began to walk very 
quickly; the fog got down her throat and 
wade her eyes sinurt, 

Just as she waa nearing the gate leading 
into Kengington Road, she perce!ved that 
she was cloavly followed by a very ragyed- 
looking man,and her heart was touched by 
the terrible racking cough which seemed to 
tear him to pleces, 

it was not In Kathleen Elwyn’s pentie 
and womanly natureto listen unmoved to 
such heart-rending evidence of suftsriny, 
The man made no attempt to beg; he only 
walked behind her, and coughed and 
coughed as though his very life was being 
torn out of him by violent paroxsyina that 
shook his whole frame from head to foot, 
She turned round suddenly and faced 
him, 

“You havea terrible cough, my poor 
man, and you ought not to be out tn such 
weather, Can I do anything to heip you?” 
—and instinctively she drew her purse out 
of her poeket 

The wan stood staring al ber. He worea 
soft felt wideawako, -very battered and 
dirty, pulled low over eyes that seemed, so 
far as she could seein the diin light, to be 
baggard and hangry-looking, and a stubby 
black beard, covering nearly ail the lower 
partof bis face, gave hima strange and 
wild appoarance., 

For a fow moments he seemed unable to 
speak; but sbe noticed that he started vio- 
lently when she came close to him, and 
that he trembled from head to foot, 
Kathleon drow a sovereign out of ber 
purse, 

“Will you go and get yourself some 
medicine for your cough with this, and 
then take my advice and go home at 
onoe?”’ 

“] have no home!” he aaid, in a low hol- 
low voice, 

He did not put out his hand to take the 
soverign. 

“No home?” she repeated. “What are 
you golng to dothen? You cannot be out 
at night with such a cough! Where are you 
going to sleep?”’ 

‘(In the street perhaps—or, better still, in 
the river!” 

“Oh, but this is terrible!” cried Kathleen 
much distressed. ‘You must not speak 
like that—you must let me help you! Will 
you not goand get yourselfa lodging ifl 
give you moneéy?—or, there are houses of 
nightly refuge.’’ 

“Oh, no, no, no—I cannot goto any of 
those places!’ 

Then suddenly he fell upon his knees on 
the path beside her and caught hold of 
her dress with hie large, thin and bony 
hands 

Kathleen uttered tifled cry Sy 


a 


was 
really frightened y his extraord y n- 
luct, i gage 


and endeavored to diser 
skirts from his clinging hands. For 
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wild moment ashe looked round for help; 
but there was not a living sou! within sight 
—only the thick impenetrable wall of fog 
which was fast closing in on every side of 
her. 

And then the wretched man, who was 
now coughing so violently as to be incap- 
able of speech, managed to find at last the 
taint echo of a bollow voice, and,to her 
amezement, the broken accents murmured 
her own name, 

‘*K ath-leen — K ath-leen—bave mer cy!’ 

Then abe knew him, It wasno other than 
‘Tom Darley. 

‘‘Tom, Tom,"’ she cried ina terrified 
whisper, “ia it rewlly you? (reat heavens, 
how do you come here? How have you got 
out of prison?”’ 

‘Pid you not bear I bad escaped? I lay 
for two days in a ditch under a heap of rot- 
ting leaves; | beard them nunting the 
country all round me, I| bad nothing to 
eat but some berries; 1 was wetto the skin, 
Then at last they got tired looking for me, 
I got away, and I took the clothes from a 
scarecrow put up to frighten the rooks in a 
field, aud J buried my prison things deep 
in the earth; and ever since l’ve tramped 
al} night and iain close in ditches and 
woods all day, and I’ve begged fora crust 
of bread here and there, And then by 
good luck | picked ups purse with afew 
shiliings in it; and so | got a waggoner to 
vive mea liftone day, and I gota loat of 
bread in a village. But 1 never dared stop 
at nigbt or rest lést the police should catch 
meup. Don’t give meupto them, Kath- 
leon! I’m a dying man—I've got my 
death chill from lylnog outin the wet, and 
the pain through my chest isjust awful! 
Be good to me, Kathie, forthe sake of old 
days—hide ine somewhere where I can die 
in peace—don’t let them take ime back to 
prison! I’m dying, 1 tell you—dying—dy- 
ing!” 

A fresh paroxysm of caughing coavulsed 
the poor wretch, 

‘im dying, Kathie!” be moaned again. 
‘1 killed your fine lover because of you; 
but now 1] sbal! never get you, and | am 
punished enough, Have pity on me—have 
pity!” 

Kathioenu was very pale, and there was 
an awful sense of borror upon her at the 
dreadful position inSwhich she tound her- 
self; but nevertheless a divine ool passion 
tilled her heart towards this poor lost crea. 
ture who crouched at hor feot in his agony, 
and whose only prayer was that she would 
help him to die In peace, 

With all ber slender strength she took 
ho!d of bis arms and belped him to arise to 
his feet, and made him lean upon her as 
abe led him away 

Not for one moment did she hesitate as 
to what she would do, or shrink from the 
horrible spectacle of this degraded and sin- 
stained creature whom it seemed to her 
that Providence had led thus purposely to 
her in order that she wight befriend him, 

“You will not give me up to justice, 
Katnie,’”’ he asked ber anxiously, as she 
supported him towards the gate of the Gar- 
dens—“‘to a shameful and horrible death?’ 

“My poor Tom, Heaven has stricken you 
enough fcr your sin!” she answered softly, 
“Man shall let you alone now. I am go- 
ing to take you to my home, Can you 
walk? I think it will be hardly safe to take 
a cab,” 


And so, with bis arm under hers, slowly 
and painfuily they walked to Claymore 
Gardens together. Kathleen never spoke 
a word to him; she was maturing her plans 
and arranging what she would do, 

Poor Tom coughed frightfully at inter. 
vals, and she was frequently obliged to 
stand still for whole minutes at a time 
whilst the fits lasted. At length they 
reached her own door. She opened it with 
her latch-key, making as little noise as she 
possibly could, although her heart was 
beating loudly and she trembled from 
head to foot with nervousness, 

But luckily it was the servants tea-hour, 
and they were al! down.-stairs in the base- 
ment; she could hear their voices laughing 
and talking together below. By great for- 
tune too, Tom was for the moment free 
from an attack of coughing; so, motioning 
to him to step softly, Kathleen led the 
way upstairs, She took him into the 
sinail spare room on the upper-floor which 
had never yet been occupied, and, telling 
hin to wait there till her retarn, she locked 
the door upon him and took away the key 
in her pocket. 

Neariy two hours later Mary Hale, havy- 
ing been much delayed on her return 
journey from Sydenham by the fog, arri- 
ved at Claymore Gardens. Kathleen met 
her in hall, and atthe very first 
her pale seared face, Mary could 
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| seems a sort Of reparation 


come into the diring-room, and then care. 
tuily closed the door, 

“Something isthe matter!’ cried Miss 
Hale. “Youareas whiteas asheet and 
look frightened out of your wits! What has 
bappened, Kathleen?’ 

“Mary, do you remember the night we 
arrived here—bow I asked you to make me 
a promise—a promise tohelp me to save 
that unfortunate man who murdered ny 
poor cousin, and whose fate has been for 
years strangely bound up with mine?” 

“] remember it perfectly, Kathleen, And 
now | suppose you bave found out what i 
have hitherto managed to conceal from you 
—tbat the wretched man has escaped from 
Clorchester Goal?”’ 

“You knew it then,’ cried Kathieen re. 
proschtully—“‘you knew it, and did no 
tell me? Ob, Mary!” 

“Dearest Kathleen, 1 thought it would 
pain you needlessly and upset you to no 
purpose. Forgive me if 1 acted unwisely! | 
did not see what good could be gained by 
telling you. I thought you would hear it 
aftera time from Sir Adrian Deverell—|] 
felt certain be would tell you. Has he been 
here?’ 

“] bave not seen Sir Adrian,’’ 

“Then who bas told you?”’ 

‘(No one,”’ 

A dreadful suspicion came into Mary’s 
mind— Kathleen must have met the escaped 
murderer! Her 6yes must bave revealed 
her thoughts, for Kathleen answered her 
look, 

“Yes; you have guessed !t, Mary. I have 
found poor Tom,” 

“Good heavens, Kathleen! Where did 
you meet him? What happened? Where is 
he now?”’ 

“He is here,” Kathleen answered gently, 
with a sad smile, 

“Here—in this house? You brought him 
here 1 suppose? Oh, but this is horri. 
ble!” 

“My dear Mary, bo calm and listen to me! 
I assure you——”’ 

**] cannot listen to you!’’ cried|Mary, with 
vehemence, “Nothing can explain away 
the fact thatthe manis here! Where is 
he?’’ 

“Up-stairs in bed in the spare room. 
Mary, he is very ill!” 

“He cannot remain here! He must not 
stay under your roof to make you a public 
scandal! Dearest Kathleen, you must be 
outof your senses to dosuch athing! I 
entreat you to think of yourself! As it is, 
what can the servants think?” 

“The servants know nothing. I brought 
him into the house myself; no one saw us 
come in, 1 got him up-stairs, and made up 
the bed and eet lightto the fire myseit; 
and by this time he has gone to bed. Mary, 
don’t look so scared and frightened! The 
poor fellow is dying, I teli you; I am cer- 
tain he cannot live twodays, He hasin- 
flammation of the lungs; I know enough 
about illness to see that.”’ 

“But my dearest Kathleen, consider the 
awful responsibility we shall be inour- 
ring!’ urged Mary distractedly. ‘How 
are you to conceal his presence here from 
the maids—and how hide hisidentity when 
they have discovered hira? And then what 
are we to do about a doctor, and who is to 
nurse him?’’ 

“J nave thought of it all, Mary, Now 
that he is in the house, he is safe, because 
the maids need never go into his room. 
They are young and inexperienced, and it 
wiii be quite natura! that we should ex- 
clude them from a sick bedside. Present- 
ly you and I are going up-stairs, and | 
shall ring the bell and tell them that your 
cousin—Mr. J ones—who brought you home 
just now was taken very ill in the cab and 
that we have had to put him to bed.” 

“My cousin? Oh!’ 

“Dearest Mary, you must agree! Did 
you aot promise me?” 

“Yes, yes, Kathleen—I dia promise oér- 
tainly, and I will keep my promise, But 
you rather take my breath away. Besides, 
you have not answered all my questions 
What about a doctor?”’ 

“Mr, Jones is peculiar, and will not s¢é 
doctors. When he is actually dying, we 
will cail one in, so that there may be no 
trouble afterwards; !t will then be too late 
to move him. Al! we can do for him now 
is to give him nourishment and soothe bis 
last hours. You and J are going to nuree 
him.” 

‘*But suppose he should get better?” 

Kathleen shook her head. 

“He will not get better; there is death 2 
his face. If such a miracie as hie recovery 
does take place, we must help him to 6# 
cape abroad. I have thought of that Wo, 
and I think it could be dove, Mary, '! 
you only knew what this is to me! It 
for all my sine 
and mistakes—a means put by Heaven in 
my hands to expiate my faults by extend- 
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ng mercy and pardon to this man who, in 
his sinfal ignorance, has blackened and 
threatened my life ever since I left the old 
Dobson’s house, and who has steeped his 
bands in crime by my blunder and for my 
sake,’’ 

Mary Hale was too thoroughly practical 
a woman to agree entirely with Kathleen's 
ideas; but she could not help being touched 
by the tender heart and forgiving charity 
which could account it a privilege to nurse 
and tend #o vile an enemy, and she could 
not bat admire the woman who, instead of 
recoiling with loathing and horror from the 
criminal, was ready to own to her portion 
of the blame and to de what she could to 
save him from his doom, ‘ 

“God is the Judge,” said the girl sol- 
emnly, her dark eyes fixed seriously upon 
her friend. 

“Why should we seek to question His 
decrees? I bave prayed that I might save 
his life; and God bas sent poor Tom here 
todie in my house as an answer to my 
prayer, I sball not sbrink from the duty 
He has given me to do,” 

She held out her hand to Mary and led 
her up stairs, 

Not much bope or fear of recovery! Mary 
saw ata glance, as, half shudderingly, her 
eyes feil upon the rough haggard face ly- 
ing with closed eyes and struggling breath 
upon the white pillows, that Tom Darley’s 
doom was indeed sealed, and that the term 
of his life might be measured by hours 
rather than by days, 

Silently and without any further words 
the two girls took up the work that lay be- 
fore them. Tne little blameless lie con- 
corning ‘Mr. Jones’’ was told to the ser- 
vants, vho apparently believed it, although 
the lady’s maid did exclaim— 

‘Law, ma'am, however did you get the 
poor gentioman up staira so quiet? You 
should have rung for us to come and help 
you.” 

Beef-tea and chicken-broth, turtle-soup 
and champagne, were speedily procured 
and carried to the door of the sick-room 
where Kathleen presided, whilst Mary 
waited upon her and carried out her most 
minute directions; but, in spite of warmth 
nourispment and stimulants, poor Tom 
grew hourly weaker and weaker, and it 
soon became evident to the two watchers 
that the end could not be very far off. 

All through that weary night and all 
through the next weary day they sat in 
turns by his bedside and did all they could 
for him, and at length even Mary became 
tender-hearted towards the dying wretch 
who lay helpless and suffering, and was 
inelined to forgiveness rather than to oor- 
demnation. 

“If we were bospital-nurses or sisters of 
charity,” shesaid oncoe,in a whisper to 
Kathleen, ‘should we nurse him any the 
less tenderly because he was a wretched 
criminal?”’ 

And Kathleen thanked her wito a glance 
and a pressure of the hand. 

At length the time came when, as Kath- 
leen bad foreseen, poor Tom was beyond 
the reach of law and justice,and beyond 
the know.edge also of all terror and appre- 
hension. 

He became utterly unconscious, Man 
might do bis worst now; the impenetrable 
veil had fallen for ever upon his mind, and 
he would die in peace. 

“Now we mast send fora doctor,’’ said 
Kathleen decidedly, ‘It is necessary, to 
avoid future inquiries and suspicions, that 
we should do so—and nobody can give him 
up to justice now.”’ 

The doctor—an unknown practitioner 
living in the next street—was summon. 
ed, 

“Kathleen,” said Mary suddenly to her, 
“tbere is somebody else who should be 
sent for withouta moment’s deliay—and 
that is Sir Adrian Deverell. He isa friend 
of yours; he promised to help you with 
your petition, It is not right that he should 
remain in ignorance of what has happened, 
You must tell him the truth,” 

The girl was standing on the landing 
outside the. sick-room door, whilst the 
doctor was doing the little he could for the 
dying man, The color rose slowly in Kath- 
leen’s face. She had never told Mary of her 
love, 

“I—I do not think lcan send for Sir 
Adriau, Mary,” Kathleen began besitat- 
ingly. 

Atthat moment the maid came up the 
stairs, 

“Sir Adrian Deverell isinthe drawing- 
room, ma’am; he wishes tospeak to you 
very particularly.”’ 

And, a8 Kathleen passed quickly down 
the stairs, the doctor came softly out of the 
bed-room and said to Mary: 

“The poor fellow is dead!” 


, * * * 2 * 


In visiting Kathleen in her London 





house Sir Adrian Deverell had ne intention 
of unwortbily yielding te the temptation 
which to linger in bey presence bad long 
since become to him. Oa the contrary, he 
told himself very straightforwardly that 
all intercourse betwixt him and her must 
in a future necessarily come to an abrupt 
end, 

It was impossible that he could continue 
to be the friend of a woman whom his wife 
declined to know. He had done hin beat to 
soften Lucilie’s heart towards the friend- 
less orphan and to induce her to hold out a 
kind band to ber; but he bad utterly failed 
in big endesvor, and there was therefore 
nothing left to him to do save to avold the 
society of the girl he had so ardent! y desir- 
ed to befriend, 

for her own good namo's sake, if for 
nothing else, this would be necessary when 
he was warsied to Lucille, 

Moreover, Adrian knew hisown weak- 
ness, He loved Kathleen, and he knew 
that she loved him, This betag the case, he 
was coetermined that when he was inarried 
no trying meetings for him and for ber 
should take place, 

He would not imperil his honor, and his 
duty tothe womam who would be bound 
to him; nor would he rink the peace of 
mind of the woman he loved, 

Nevertheless, before the day arrived 
whiob was to part her from him for evor, 
there was a duty which it was still his 
piace to perform ‘or her—and this duty he 
was determined to fulfil, 

He had made it his business to sift the 
causes of her father’s death and to clear 
ber name trom aspersions which he was 
convinced were cruel and without founda- 
tion; he was also bound to fuifil his prom- 
ise of seeing her safely rid of all connec- 
tion with the hated name of the wretched 
Darley. 

He made up his mind that when ho had 
seen her through these difficulties—when 
he had vindicated her name so that it 
should be left as fair and spotiess as her- 
self—then, and not before, would be marry 
Lucille Maitiand and bid Kathleen an 
adieu that to the very best of his power 
should be eternal, 

Filled with these thoughts, he had 
walked down to Claymore Gardens this 
afternoon firmly resolved to do this, and 
Do more than this, His friendship he 
would prove to her; his love he was de- 
termined to subdue, 

His face as 06 groeted her was grave and 
even cold, the ciasp of his band was no 
more than friendship required, and, al- 
though inwardly his heart beat wildly at 
the sight of her beauty and sweetness, no 
sign of his emotion could be discovered in 
the quiet and commonplace words which 
he addressed to her, 

He had come to inquire after her health, 
end he bad come to speak to her about the 
escape ofthe prisoner from Clorchester 
Goal. A curious silence fell upon her as he 
mentioned it. 

She sat down and looked at hor own 
trembling hbandsas they lay clasped to- 
gether in her lap, Asin adream, she list- 
ened to his words, 

“They have not yet caught him, you 
know. I have been in Scotland Yard and 
made inquiries of the chiefs of the depart- 
ment. Thereisno newsof him; it is pe- 
lieved that he has escaped abroad—and 
yet every ship carrying passengers which 
has left the principal ports in England bas 
been searched in vain. For your sake— 
and for his too, poor wretch!I—I could not 
but rejoice if we were never to hear of him 
again. He has perhaps got away in some 
fishing-smack—and there has been rough 
weather; many boats Lave been lost about 
oar coasts. There is indeeda faint clus 
that such is the case; aman answering in 
some ways tothe description of him did 
sail just before the storms of last week in a 
herring-smack bound for the North Sea 
which is believed to have gone down with 
all on board. Kathleen, 1 earnestly hope 
that poor Alfred’s murderer was that man, 
It would be, I am sure,a reliefto you to 
feel that he bad perished as many brave 
men have died, and that the companion of 
your childhood has been spared a more 
shameful death.’’ 

Still Kathleen sat with bent head and 
answered nothing. Then the door opened 
softly, and Mary Hale crept in, and, going 
upto Kathleen’s chair, whispored some. 
thing in herear,. She started and looked 
up with awe-struck eyes, 

“This ie Sir Adrian Deverell, is it not?” 
said Mary. 

Adrian bowed, 

‘Have you told Lim, Katbleen?”’ 

“No; J] am afraid to tell him, Mary. 
Will you tell him for me?’”’ 


Then ehe turned and hid her face on 
Mary’s shoulder, 
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one tothe other. Even at that moment he 
was struck with Mary Hale’s sensible 
pleasant face, and felt inspired with a con- 
fidence as to her suitability to be Kathleen's 
companion, 

“There is not veryanuch to tell you, Sir 
Adrian,” she said seriously, ‘and yet it is 
most important that you alone of all people 
in the world should know thetruth. Under 
the assumed name of Thomas Jones a poor 
escaped criminal, five minutes ago, died 
peacefully and without consciousness up- 
ataira.’’ 

“Great heavens, du you mean Darley? 
He has died in thin house?’ exclaimed 
Adrian startied exconaively by #0 unlooked- 
for piece of news, 

Mary naided, 

“Yes; adoctor has soon bim within the 
last hour, and is now signing the certificate 
of his death from acute inflammation of the 
lungs. Kathleen and I have nursed him 
under this roof for thirty-six hours. The 
case was utterly hopeless from the first, 
The Doctor, Mr. Blakely, is most kind; he 
Will seo toali that is necomsary; he quite 
understands that tiny cousin Thomas Jones 
had just come home in breken health from 
Now Zealand, and that, save myself, he 
has nota living relative on this aide of the 
world, Do you understand, Sir Adrian?’ 

For it was thus that Mary had perfected 
and worked out the little romance conoern- 
Ing the poor sinner who had just passed to 
his Judgment at another and higher tribu- 
nal than (hose of this world, 

Everything subsequently was carried 
out quietly and with no trouble. 

Mr, Blakoly was a somewhat oavy going 
young mun, and Mary’s gray cyesand soft- 
toned voice had not been without a certain 
efliect upon him, Iie was ready to take 
everything sho said for granted, and to do 
everything she asked of him, When she 
said a little pathotioally to him— 

“Pray keep the whole thing quiet for 
us, Mr, Blakely. My poor cousin was not 
a relative to be proud of—he had been the 
black sheep of the family in his youth; for 
Iny own sake and that of my friends, I do 
not want this unfortunate aflair talked 
about or inquired into,’’ 

Then Mr. Biakely promised eagerly that 
he wouid attend inost scrupullously to her 
wisher, 

‘“Huat,’’ he said—and it was not the firat 
time he had sald it —“‘you ought to nave 
summoned me earlier; it was not right not 
to call on a inedica!l man at once,” 

“] know that,” answered Mary, with 
quite a huinbie aud penitent air; “but the 
poor fellow had such an unreasonable hor- 
ror of doctors, and I felt there was no hope 
from the first moment! mot him at the 
docks and brought him here, Toat 16 one 
reason why 1 want you to help mo, be- 
cause I am afraid I might be biamed for 
not doing all I might have done,” 

“No one shall blame you; leave it all to 
me,’’ answered the young physician, ferv- 
ently, as he stood holding ber band in the 
hall—in fact, he stuod holding it fora some- 
what longer period than politeness strictly 
required, and then, after a pause, be added 
suddenly, ‘And after the funeral and all 
this trouble is over, would you allow me to 
call and see you—just asa friend, you 
know—in order to pres sribe a little tonio 
for you? I don’t think you look very 
strong.’’ 

Mary, looking up suddenly into Mr 
Blakely’s face, discovered for the first time 
that he was rather a good-looking young 
man, and blushed a little as she made the 
discovery. And then—she never after- 
wards conid tell why—she gave him the 
permission he had asked for—to call and 
prescribe a tonic for her, 

So Tom Darley was buried in an un- 
known grave inthe heartof one of the 
great London cemeteries; and to this day 
only three peopie inthe world know that 
he was not Mary Hale’s New Z%aland cour- 
in, Tnomas Jones, 

One qnestion that Adrian had put to 
Kathleen upon the oocasion of this bis first 
visit to her was whether sbe could tell bim 
where he could find Mrs, H yam, the hired 
nurse wbo had attended ber fatner. Kath- 
jeon bad answered Lim much as Lady El- 
wyn bad done, 

“No; I cannot tell you. I believe she 
carne from sowe nursing institute, Bat no 
doubt Doctor Grieves at Clorchesver could 
give you her address,” 

“J have written to him; but I think he 
muatthe away. He has not an«wered iny 
letter.’’ 

“Why do you want & know?” 

“] wantto know for your sake, Kath- 
leen,’’ 








i) 





“I do not see for what purpose,” an- 
Swored the girl wearily—and her eyes 
filled with tears, “Nothing can bring 
him back to me, Why not let it all 
reat?’ 

“It cannot be allowed to rest,” replied 
Adrian a little sternly; and then suddenly 
he bent forward, and, taking her hand !n 
his, said very earnestly. ‘Kathleen, there 
are persons—-your enemics—who wickedly 
may that you were indirectly the cause of 
your father’s sudden end!”’ 

“Oh, how cruel—how terribly eruel!’’ 
she exclaimed, in deep distress, ‘It is 
Lady Elwyn, | suppose? She has disliked 
meéand been unkind to me ever since the 
first day sheseteyes upon me. It ia sho 
and—and——”" 

And then she stopped abort and colored 
doeply all over ber face and throat.' 

‘You,’ he answered hurriedly; for he 
knew the other name that had trembled 
apon her lips, but whioh, for hie sake, sho 
waa unwilling to atter. “Yer; and Lady 
Kiwyn haa half converted the old Duke by 
ber insinuations against you asa well, J 
fear.’’ 

“My father’s old friene! On, It is too 
much!" eried the girl, wringing her bands 
together, 

“Now, Kathioon, we muat stop this 
soandal--you and | between ua,’’ aid 
Deverell firmty, 

“Alas--bow? Itiaalimostan liupossible 
thing > arrest a slander that nas once been 
set afivat. If they only knew how I loved 
my dear father--how I iniss him every 
hour that! live--how l would give my 
very liifeto bring bin back only for a 
single hour!’ 

“I know—I know!’ he murmured con- 
solingly. “And ao, for tue sake of that 
love, ny dear, | ask you todry your tears 
and to help meto getat the truth of these 
accusations,’’ 

“You are very good to ine, Sir Adrian; I 
willdo anything you tell me to do,” she 
answered humbly. 

She struggled with hor tears and prepar- 
ed to listen to him with calmness, 
“Kathleen, now this poor wretched man 
is dead, I pray you have no concealments 
from me sabout him, Wasthere anything 
in your relations with him = that—that 
might have given your father his death- 
warrant had he discovered It? Ah, forgive 
me for asking! I entreat you not to be an- 
Kry with mel!’’ ‘ 

Shoe had sprang t her feet and flung 
away angrily the hand that had rested upon 
her wriat, 

“How dare you ask It?) Oan you belleve 
such 6vil things of me?" she cried indlg- 
nantly. 

“1? Great heavens, no--I believe noth- 
ing of you but whatis good! Do not do 
ine such a frightful injustice even in a mo- 
ment of anger! BKuatl implore you to tell 
me the whole truth, so that I may not be 
ound fighting your battles in the dark.’’ 


(TO BE OONTINURD. ] 
—- A — 


Diomw’r HanKkaer ArreR I1+-Oertain 
over-delicate sensibilities may well be 
shocked by brutally practical suggostions, 
Mra. Cook had been superintending her 
poodle’s bath, and, after the operation waa 
concluded, sat down in the back yard to 
roast. 

“J can’t help thinking Ic lsie is careless 
with dear Fido,’' she said to the washer- 
woinan, a broad shouldered, good natured 
creature, who was hanging out the clothes, 
‘EK isie makes him nervous every time she 
does anything with him. I begin to think 
Ieball bave totrust his bath to some one 
olae, How would you like to undertake It, 
Mra, MacLean?’’ 

The washerwoman shook her bead, 

“Beggin’ yer pardon, mum, I «ain't ban- 
korin’ afther that kind of # jJob.’’ 

“No, but really,” satd Mra. Cook, bend- 
ing forward in interested consideration, 
“Jet us think it over, Now how would 
you begin to give Fido bis bath?” 

The washerwoinan thought lt over as she 
was requested to do, Then she siniled 
broadly. 

Off twas lett to ine, mnum,’’ *he agnoun- 
ced, ") think I’d put him asoak over night, 
an’ then run bim through the wringer!’’ 

And, strange lo say, 4no was nover asked 
to perform the opsration. 

— le 

THe Virws oF A VKTKRAN OHAPER.- 
ONK.--''‘Doesn't Mra, Maxwell believe in 
coeducation of the sexes?’ Ooeducation? | 
should say not! Why, shoe belleves thata 
girlought to be raisod so oarefully that 
when she secs ainan #he will say, ‘What 


is that, miauimoat’’ 
etal * ee 





“] do not understand,’’ 
“There seams to be some mystery about 
; your poor father’s last momenta, You 
know we have taiked of this before J 
4 etermnined to get to the bottorn f it. 


Wire (to busvand atthe end of a #pat) 
Tne tvols ain’i ali dead yet.’’ Husband: 
“They ain't, eh?” Wite: “No, or 1 would 
have the amount of your insurance policy 
before this.’ 

ED: CE Sa 
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FADED BLOSSOMS. 


BY T. D. 





She gave me the fowers on our parting day, 
Ass pledge of our life-long love; 

In the spring of youth when hearts are gay, 

Ere sorrow bad chased our hopes away, 
And the sun shines bright above. 


1 bore them high In the world's ferce fight, 
Mid praise or biame of men, 

In noon day biase, and biackest night, 

When deaph was near, and no guiding light; 
My beart was constant then. 


My love is lost; bul the blossoms sweet 
Shall be laid on my lifeless breast, 
Ase pledge of truth on my winding sheet, 
When io wild embraces our bearts shall greet 
The dawn of an endless rest. 
res. ——_ 


Tamed. 








BY KW. P. 





BOUT NOON ONE bright Auguat day 
A Darice Boyne, “doing’’ bis annual 
outing, stood on the top of a stretch of 
rugged ciifl, gazing down atthe golden 
beach below. 
He wan in knickerbocker costume, be- 
coming to a tall, well-made figure; the 
breeze had brought a healthful giow ww is 


handsome face, and fluttered the ends ol 
bis fair moustache, 

“j wonder if l could do i?" he soiiqul- 
zd ‘It jocks easy, and it'a such a 
plaguy way round tlotue back by legitimate 
ineanes, ’ 

His pup #6 wast desoond tbeciiff to 


the s.ore, Frow where ve stoud It oe:tain 


ly did not appear dificult. The surface 
was sufflvientiy rugged for fooland band 
hold, 

‘Atleast I'll try,’’ he decided; "1 can 


but return,”’ 

Soon he had descended some twelve to 
eighteen feet, reaching ailedge where Le 
hadto pause tw consider the next step, 
which presented difficulties, 

“Nonsense!’ he muttered. “A firm 
foot and a steady eye will overcome ali of 
them.,”’ 

Already he had prepared Ww proceed, when 
@ Voloe arrested him; 

“If you go any farther you are bound to 
break your ueck, 80 you had better remain 
where you are,” 

Darice glanced round startled, for be bad 
belleved nitmeelf alone, 

The voice was a feminine voice, and 
musical, despite the abruptness of the 
speech. 

There wae no one at the top ofthe clifts 
—no one, 

‘(dood Heavens!”’ 

The cjeculation was his, for suddenly 
he bad beheld, about for or five yards from 
Lin, perched like # seagull on the ledge of 
the cliff, which to him looked exoceeding- 
ly dangerous in the extreme, a wild, elfiah 
being. 

Was itagir:? Yos, Slender of form, in 
biue serge short sleeved bodice and skirt, 
a white kerchief about her throat, with ber 
long dark hair tossed about ber dark face, 
from amid the tresses of which shone a pair 
of sparkling eyes, while her raised hands 
clutched a projection near ber bead, 

The ledge on which ashe sat was, in com- 
parison to his one, like a dessert toa car- 
ving knife, yet she rested there, swinging 
her foot overthe fearful abyss with the 
greatest com posure, 

“lm Heaven’s name be carefal!’’ cried 
Darice, aghast. “How ever did you get 
there?’ 

‘How ever did you get there!’ laughed 
the girl, with a rough ring of scorn, ‘It is 
you, | expect, Who must take oare, young 
man. Here, make room,! will come to 
you,”’ 


~tpringing up lightly, she made ber way 
towards bim with aswiftness and want of 
precaution that made his blood run cold, 
Finaily, with a bound, she settled by bis 
side, 

“Are you mad, ora bird!” he exclaimed, 
wiping hie face, ‘1 never teltso queer in 
my iife!’’ 

“You would have felt queerer,’”’ laughed 
the girl, displaying a set of dazsiing white 
teeth, “if you bad gone down there, Why, 
you are pale,”’ 

“Notoa my Own account, but on yours, 
I never saw anything so dangerousa!’”’ he 
replied. 

“Danger! There is nonein that, I am 
used to it. But you are not, you see, That 
la why leay you must not go down there 
There’s & part you would be sureto slip, 
lt’s treacherous, and you woulu be dashed 
to the Deach. Only iast year two tourists 
were. | could do it, Stall lehow you how 
1 can?"’ 

**Decidediy not!’’ cried Darios, in horror, 


cavobing Der arm A); YoU Dave ni b) oot 








jon to breaking your neck, [ haveto see 
you do it. I'll not have it!’’ 

She tarned ber face quickly towards him, 
pushing back her hair, 

He was startied. For the first time he 
saw it well, What alovely—nsy, splendid 
face it was! The features were delicately 
formed and refined, the compiexion per- 
fect. The large, brilliant eyes, the small 
mouth, the firm, round cbin, ali full of the 
pride, the disdain of an empress, 

What wild, beautiful, untamed creature 
was this, whose home was amongst the 
rocks? 

‘And if I were killed, who would care?’ 
she asked, with a reckless movement of 
the small head. “The peopie yonder’’— 
indicating the ishing bamiet—‘'would re- 
Joioe!"’ 

“You must have a father—a mother; 
surely, you must bave someone who would 
care?’ 

“No; no one,” she laughed shortly. ‘I 
care for no one; no one cares for me, We 
hate each otber,”’ 

“Well, then,’’ remarked Darice, ‘I 
should care, #o you see, youare eatirely 
wrong.”’ 

Your’ 

Again ehe looked at him, and the bard, 
defiant expression in her besutiful eyes 
softened. . 

‘‘Do you mean that?’’—then abruptly re- 
assuining ber former manner—‘'I don’t 
believe it; or perhaps you say it because | 
have saved you frem being dashed to 
pieces. And i have, you know. I don’t 
know wuyldid. But let’s go back to the 
top.” 

Agilely she ascended. Darice followed 
less quickiy, wondering more and more at 
this wild being, with whose beauty he was 
as Inuch struck as with her manner. 

She turned towards tbe hamlet, and 
Darice walked by her; descending the 
steep path to the straggling ciuster of 
fishers’ cottages, there came into view a 
pool left by the sea, 

About this some half-dozen urchins were 
gathered, their merry laugh, as they busied 
themselves with some amusement much 
interesting them, breaking tbe mill sum- 
mer air, 

‘“Impael’’ cried the girl, wrathfully, and 
to Darice’s amaze, like a flash she had dart- 
ed from bis side into the midst of tne 
group, scattering it on every side, and 
even into the water, then retreated slowly 
a pretty little kitten the urchins had been 
half-drowning nestling its wet Little coat 
close to her chin. 

Tne children’s cries brought out a rough- 
voiced virago. 

“You lump of darkness,’’ she vocifer®- 
ed, looking a perfect fury, “how dare you 
touch my boy?”’ 

“How dare you address me?’’ retorted 
the girl, drawing berself fearlessly erect. 
“Ohmiidren—they are imps! They will be 
bad men—murderers, It isn’t they to 
blame—it’s you, their mothers—you teach 
them tobe cruel—you let them torture 
creatures, craba, dogs, files—they love giv- 
ing pain--they will be murderers. It 
serves you right! Overlook you—I wish I 
ocould—I would overlook you ali—you are 
too crue}, too ignorant to live!’’ 

Darice stood amazed, 

Beautiful? Tne girl was splendid, she 
entranced him. What pride, what scorn, 
what fire? How eloquently the words pour- 
ed from her lips! 

The virago cowered before them; clutch- 
ing her boy, she retreated, her eyes on the 
girl, who,aaifshe brushed her from her 
memory, without further heed moved on, 
fondling the kitten. 

It was evident she bad forgotten Darioce, 
who, interested, curious, turning, made 
his way towards the village, nota wile 
distant, 

On the outskirt of it stood a cottage with 
porch, adjoining a small whitewashed one- 
roomed building, the school; the cottage 
was the schoolmaster’s, where Darice had 
lodging. 

The echoolmaster was busy with his 
simple flowers inthe little garden when 
Darice accosted him. 

‘*] have asked you for much information 
respecting you grandly beautiful country,” 
he said, ‘1 now come for more, I bave to 
day seen a girl, a wild sea-bird among the 
clifte—’’ 

“Ah!” interrupted the soboolmaster, 
“you mean Miriamne,’’ 

“My wind friend you bave no difficulty in 
guessing?” 

“No, tince two such uatamed splendid 
creatures I should deem impossible to 
eoxiat.’’ 

“Untamed and splendid indeed. Who is 
she?’’ asked Darice. 

“] will tell you her 


bistory ina few 


| worda, About sixteen years ago there came 


over the beights on foot,from whenoe none 





knew, a Frenchwoman, olive of skin, in 
white cap, short pettiqoat, with the usual 
gold earring; she had Miriamne with ber, 
achild oftwo years, She could scarcely 
speak a word of English, but she made ber 
home at the hamlet Sbe made pretty 
things, for she could work skilfully, and 
twice a month she sold them in the town. 
She was good-looking—they say even hand- 
some—but the people had their doubt as to 
the child being herown, She kept berself 
muob to berself, never making confiden- 
ces, Miriamne was permitted to roam 
where and how she pleased, The people 
were first curious, indiflerent, then they 
feared. There was something ‘uncannie’ 
in the dark-eyed, reticent foreign woman. 
When Miriamne was eight, ber parent, if 
she were ber parent, died. 1t was discover- 
ed Estelle Legrace bad hoarded some 
money; with thisthe clergyman boarded 
the child with one of the fishers, but it was 
soon found she could brook no control; 80 
she bas grown up alone, unloved, fearless, 
but feared. She has but one friend—she is 
amenable but one person—’’ smiled the 
schoolmaster, as he conciuded, ‘myself, 
She loves learning; she receives education 
as by instinct. If 1 could teach ali day, it 
would be I not she, who would tire, Only 
I understand her. She basa kind heart, 
capabie of great love, but .s ashamed of it! 
Ab! tnere are my young torments com- 
ing,” as three heavy-booted urchins came 
tearing towards the school-door, ‘*‘Would 
they liked knowiedge equally asmy wild 
pet scholar!”’ 

With asigh he knocked tbe ashes from 
bis pipe and went to his daily task, 

Darice remained, sauntering up and 
down the pretty little garden, thinking of 
Miriamne. 

He was aroused by the voice of the 
schoolmaster; be had stepped back and 
was leaning over the fence, 

“By the way, 1 forgot toask how you 
made Miriamne’s acqaaintance, She is 
generally singularly shy of strangers.’’ 

Darice told him, 

“She was right,’’ said the schoolmaster. 
“The danger of that descent isthe greater 
owing to its apparent lack of it. You may 
have to thank that untamed beautiful bird 
that you are alive now, or at least, a whvle 
man!”’ 

1! was not a circumstance one of Darice’s 
disporition was likely tooveriook. He re- 
membered it, but above that Miriamne’s 
face haunted him; he could not banish it, 
especially that soft: ned expression when 
he had said he should care if barm came to 
her, 

It was as if a mother, a sweet, fair, gentie 
being, bad gazed at him from Miriamne’s 
beautiful eyes. Why did be after this pace 
thecliffsand beach alwaysin the viciuity 
of the hamlet? 

Why was he vexed when be did not see 
her?—why was he doubly vexed when he 
learned that during his absence the gir! bad 
visited the schoolmaster—never when he 
was at home? 

She avoided him, that was evident, His 
pride was piqued. He resolved he would 
see her, He ought to: he had not thanked 
her half enough for the service she had 
rendered him. 

So he had to recourse to stratagem, and 
entrapped Miriamne among the rocks, 

It she had avoided him, she showed no 
fear of him when present. They talked 
long. When he left he had obtained ber 
promise without difficulty to show him 
some caves, 

Indeed, Miriamne had seemed pleased, 
in her strange, baif-scorntful way, tuat they 
should meet again. 

So a week sped, and atthe end of that 
time Darice Boyne knew that Miriamne’s 
presence was a danger to him. He loved 
her—loved one it was of course impossibie 
be could ever marry. 

He suniied, atrifie sadly, atthe idea of 
taking such a wild, untamed creatare, and 
introducing her to bis Weat-end tashionabie 
friends as his wife. 

Two afternoons after he had so reflected, 
returning bome, he found the school maser 
pacing bis littie garden, a pipe as usual ve- 
tween his teetn. 

‘*] am glad you have come, Mr, Boyne,’’ 
be said quickly. ‘1 bave been waiting for 
you.” 

‘J ndeed,’’ said Darice, smiling. 

‘*Yes,” proceeded the echooimaster, ‘1 
saw Mirian:me this morning; she told me 
of the walk to Tinkertel ruins you had to- 
gether yesterday. Iam sorry tolose my 
!odger, Mr. Boyne, but do not you think 
you ought to leave this place?” 

‘‘Leave! why?’’ quired Darice complete. 
ly amazed. 

“Because | dread—and you sbould dread 





alsu—that your presence way be dangerous 
| to Miriamne.”’ 
‘Dangerous!”’ 


“Can you not understand? She behaves 
towards you as she behaves towards no one 
else, You are good-looking; you are kind 
toher. To yous gentieman, there is no 
fear—there may be for her—I mean for her 
peace of mind; youare too honorable for 
other barm to come to her.” 

“By Heaven! yes,” ejaculated Darice, 
earnestly. ‘‘Butisthis warning, do you 
think it necessary?’’ 

“Forgive me; you may think I have not 
a right to interfere, but I am the only friend 
that Miriamne bas.” 

“You do not mean,’”’ said Darice, fiush- 
ing, ‘‘that——" 

“She loves you? Ob, no; only it is wise to 
beintime. A day, an bour might make it 
too late,’’ remarked tbe schoo! master, q alet- 
ly. ‘Ofcourse, 1 am only speaking for her 
sake. It is not likely you would ever love 
her, poor child,” 

He gave a little laugb, but atthe same 
time glanced sharply, furtively at bis com- 
panion, 

Darice’s features expreesed gravity, pain, 
mentai disturbance. His eyes were on his 
boot, pressing into the path, 

‘Why is it iikely 1 should never love 
her?’ he asked, somewhat curtly, “it 
would not be wonderfal to love so splendid 
acreature. Sapposing I dolove ber—and 
for that reason I see the justice of your re. 
quest and will comply with it? Supposing 
you rather put it, ‘it is not likely you could 
ever marry her,’ ”’ 

“Why not, if you indeed loved her?” 
abruptly spoke the schoolmaster. “She 
saved you, Mr. Koyne—why not save 
her?” 

“Save her,’’ repeated Darice, puzsied. 
“How?” 

‘*By love. That which will tame ber 
wiid spirits, that which would change her 
intotbe splendid true woman. Ah, Mr, 
Boyne, could you win the affection of which 
lam certain Miriamne is capable, you would 
be aman to be envied. That, however, is 
not my business, I repeat, I think but of 
her, and I pray you too.” 

‘I will, and thank you,’’ answered Dar- 
ice, with some emotior, ‘'] cannot explain 
to you. But, no, 1 ould not marry Miri- 
amne, and i would rather sever my right 
hand than that sorrow should come to her, 
i will leave here to-morrow.”' 

“You do right. 1 felt 1 might in all oon- 
fidence rely on you,”’ 

* Yes, you baveé proved yourself my friend 
as Lers,’’ said Darice, in a low ton, pressing 
tne school maater’s hand, 

Darice got little sleep that night. He 
never guessed how he loved Miriamne un- 
til their parting was near; but marry her 
he could not, of course, sO he must go, 
There was one trial, He must say goud- 
bye. He would uot leave without saying 
that. 

Falling asieep at dawn, it was somewhat 
late before he descended to breakfast. To 
his surprise, he found Miriamne in the gar- 
den, waiting for bim, 

“] hear you are going away to-day,’’ she 
said quietiy. ‘‘Trevick has loaned me his 
boat. May I row you across the bay?’’ 

“Why should I trouble you?’’ he be- 
gan. 

‘It will be no trouble,” she interrupted. 
‘*] should iike it, or 1 would not have auk- 
ed.’”’ 

‘Then do by all means,"’ said Darice, a 
littie burt. 

Sbe had beard he was going, and cared 
no wore than this! 

“At what time do you start?” she asked, 
not looking at him, 

‘‘An hour from this,’’ be answered kind- 
ly. 
“Then I'll be ready.”’ 

She turned hurriedly away, leaving him 
thus. 

‘‘] am glad,” be murmured,scarocely feel- 
ing giudness, ‘After ali, I need not have 
burried, There was no fvar,’’ 

Atthe end of the bour be and Miriamne 
were rowing across the bay. The girl was 
strangely silent; ber old manner had re- 
turned; her sentences were sbort and 
brusque. 

Darice kept reiterating to himseif that he 
was pleased, but, in fact, feeling more 
disappointed than be had ever deen in bis 
life, 

Saddenly, like a flash, and idea occurred 
to bim that set his pulses throbbing. Wuy 
sbouid Miriamne’s manner have tbua 
changed, if ehé were indiffereotto tis de- 
parture? Was the siieace and the brusque- 
ness the only ineans she possessed, in ber 
untutored power,to conceal sorrow —regret? 
It must be, 

At that noment the boat was run high on 





the shore. They bad arrived, 
The girl sprang out on tothe sand; Dar- 


ice followed after tossing out his valise 
Then the girl said quietly, shortly, ber 
eyes averted 
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“Good-bye,”’ 

‘ Good-bye, Mirlamne,”’ be replied, tak- 
ing her hand, “I aball never forget you. 
You have made my stay here exceedingly 
happy.” 

She looked quickly up at him. 

“At one time we sball meet again.” 

‘-We ehall never meet again,’’ the words 
no longer harsh, seemed to burst from ber, 
“Never—never!” 

Her red lips were quivering; her dark 
eyes suffused with tears. He was right; she 
this beautiful creature, cared for him; and 
he—" 

He forgot everything at this moment but 
her, 

‘*Miriamne,’’ he cried,‘'we shall,we must 
meet again—I love you!” 

“You!” 

She gazed, her lips slightly apart, into 
his face, The soft, gentie radiance was iu 
her eyes again, It subjugated bim. 

‘My darling! my love!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘we will not part, I repeat again, 1 love 
you!’’ 

Before be could clasp her she bad eluded 
bim. 

‘‘No—no!” she said; and now the tears 
gemmed her lashes, “I am not worthy of 
you, Still Iam giad, It makes me feel bet- 
ter, Someone loves me!’’ 

Before he was aware she had sprung into 
the boat and pushed it off. In vain he en- 
treated her to return. Sadly she sbgok her 
head and rowed on. 

“Well, perbaps she js right,’’ be reflected, 
irritably, a8 finally he walked away, ‘It is 
best so.”’ 

An hour later the schoolmaster felt 
drawn towards the cave which Miriamne 
had constituted ber own property and 
used for her studies. He found her there, 
her head buried in her hands, 

‘‘Miriamne,’’ be said, gently, resting his 
hand on ber shoulder, ‘my child, you love 
Darice Boyne?”’ 

“With my whole heart!’ she cried, pas- 
sionately. ‘Do not laugh at me, I cannot 
help it, 1 love bhim—I am miserable—why 
cannot I die?’’ 

When Darice reached town be wrote to 
the schoolmaster, telling of the proposal he 
had made and its reception, 

“I think you acted well,’’ replied the 
schoolmaster. “As has she—she indeed 
actea nobly; batis it not better to test 
yourself? Remember what Miriamne is. 
Wait six monthsat least before you see her 
again.” 

“Good advice,” reflected Darice, ‘In six 
months I shall forget, as will she,’’ 

Butthe bold Miriamne had upon his 
heart was not to beshaken. Her tace, her 
voice, her look haunted him. He wrote 
often to the schoolmaster, hoping to get 
news of her, but obtained little. At last he 
resolved to start for Cornwail, 

‘I must see her!’’ he exclaimed at last. 
“T will!” 

The day, however, before his intended 
departure, he received a note from the 
schoo! master, 

“fam in town,’’ he wrote, “at the above 
humble hotel. Business occupies me for 
the next two days; but I shall be at home 
to-day at twelve if you would like to see 
me,’’ 

Like to! Darive did not hesitate, Now 
he could get the desired news of Miriamne 
he would, 

Oalling a hansom, he proceeded at once 
thither, The schoolmaster was staying at a 
middle-class hotel hear the station. He had 
a small private room, to which Darice was 
ushered. 

“IT have come to town,” said the school- 
maater, greeting bis guest; ‘a piece of good 
fortune having arrived tothe me through 
the death of a relation. I have inberited 
considerable money, and my better cir- 


cumstances have won me scholstic promo- 
tion,” 


Darice, with as gooda graceas he was 
abie, uttered his congratuiationt. He was 
gied; but he wanted to hearof Miriamne, 
At last he could wait no longer, and asked 
of her, 

“She is well—altered too,” smiled the 
schoolmaster, ‘“Sheis with mw in Lon- 
don,”’ 

“In London! here?”’ cried Darice, flush- 
ing red, 

“Yes; would you like to see her?” 

“Like tosee her!” said Darice, tremu- 
louely, rising up. ‘I must eee her, 1 have 
waited the six months, I bave tested my- 
seif—I love her still.” 

‘You have considered everything, Mr. 
Boyne?”’ 

“Everything,” 

“I can say no more, I will fetch ber.’’ 

“Stay,” and nervously Darice caught his 


arm: ‘‘has she forgotten me? Does she care 
for me?”’ 


you. As to the rest it isahe who must re- 
ply—I could not,” 

He was gone; and Darice, curious, anx- 
fous, nervous, waited, The door opened 
and Mirlamne was before him. 

Altered indeed, a lovely maiden, neatly, 
tastefully attired; her dark tresses well ar- 
ranged; her figure all grace; suppleness, 
and dignity; her countenance,ob,so beanti- 
fal, so grand, yet so womanly! A blush 
was on ber cheek, a timid half-conscious- 
ness,a whole giadness in her beautiful 
eyea, 

Uttering a quick exclamation, Darice 
moved forward and caught her extended 
hand. Then found himeelf for a space 
dumb, 

What couid be possibly say? At last 
the sentence came in low, deep tones of in- 
tensity: 

“Mirlamae, the words ‘I love you’ were 
on my lips when, six months ago, we part- 
ed. They have been in my heart ever 
since. Again I speak them. Ob, my 
darling! you will not fiy from me now as 
then?” 

Miriamne’s face was lowsred, but sud- 
denly she looked up, her eyes answering 
for her, even asthe words, with a balf- 
sinile, glided from her lips: 

“How could I seeing I bave no boat, 
now?”’ 

“Bat if—itf you had dearest, would you 
use it?’’ 

“Ab! need you ask?’ ahe whispered. 
“Who would accept misery when they may 
have joy?’ 

“Did 1 not tell you, Mr. Boyne,” laughea 
the schoolmaster, seated with Darice after 
dioner, “that you might save her? Tne 
wild, beautiful,impulsive creature has been’ 
tamed by love! You have won a prize 
You are to be envied.’’ 

“I feel it, and am grateful to Heaven,” 
rejoined Darice, 

When Dariceand Miriamne were mar- 
ried, they spent their honeymoon abroad, 
in the country of his wife's birth. 

One afternoon asthey were driving in 
the Bois, Darice, leaning quickly forward, 
regarding the Occupant of a maguificent 
open carriage, gave alow cry of astonish- 
ment. 

It was a lady richly dressed, resting back 
among the cushions. Her complexian was 
very pale, her manner had the languor of 
ill-health, 

“Look!” said Darice, 

Hin wite turned, and started too. 

‘You see it?’”’ he asked. 

“You mean the likeness of myself, dear- 
est. 1t is wonderful!’’ 

At that instant the carriages came side by 
side; the lady’s languid gase rested on the 
two regarding her, 

At first ber pale cheeks reddened with 
annoyance, then her eyes dilited, swift- 
ly sne bent forward, one word parting ber 
lips: 

‘‘Mirlamne!”’ 

Then the carriages swept on and were di- 
vided, but Darice and his wife knew that 
they had looked upen some near relatic'n of 
Miriamne, if not her mother, 

They turned as soon as they were able, 
and followed to seek ber; but in vain. 
They did not know that the lady bad taint- 
ed,and had been driven quickly to her 
nome, 

A week after, however, an elderly lawyer 
called upon Darice, on the part of Madame 
Delspine, to entreat him to answer afew 
questions respecting his wife’s paren tage, 
his ctient having been quite overcome 
by the startling resemblance she bore to 
herself, 

It is necessary to enter fully jtato those 
questions, the result being easily fore- 
seen, 

Monsieur Deilspine had spent a some- 
what gay and wild youth, during which he 
had formed aoconnection with one Estelle 
Legrace,a woman of impulsive temper, 
capable of loving and hating tieroel y, The 
bold she got over Henri Delspine + vas such 
that he feared her. He managed to get her 
to live outof Paris when he wi # wooing 
Mademoiselle Greuse, and, whi in ne was 
united, kept his marriagea ™ -cret from 
Estelle. 

At the end of three years, ho wever, she 
discovered it, and revenged hersell by 
stealing the child Miriamne. 4 Vith it, dis- 
guising herseifasa nursemaic , she must 
have fied, and, burying her» iif in that 
fisning hauwlet, defied pursuit, 

Inabrief timethe romant&#; story was 
known through Paris, and a | eyes were 
turned on thetwo beautiful wer nen,mother 
and daughter, when they dr ove abroad. 





“I can answer that she she not forgotten 


The parent was no longer lang uid, making 
the likeness yet more strikiug, 

Once, when Miriamne enter: ed her own 
jrawing-room in full evemts g-dresa, Dar 
ee whispered the scboolmeas er, wi was 
there 


“Who ever, looking upon her now, 
would believe she bad been as once we 
knew her!” 

"Did I not tell you, you could save her?”’ 
smiled the schoolmaster. ‘Trust me, 
there is no tamer so sweet, or so effectual 
as love,”’ 

~~ rare 


IN BEAL LIFE. 





The following tender and touching story 
of university life in Vienna sharply marks 
the contrast between the life of a student at 
a Continential university and that of an 
Oxford or Harvard under-graduate, 
which is, as a rule, *0 bright, happy, and 
free from anxieties of all kinds, 

Onthe Continent itis usual for quite 
poor mento attend theuniversities—men 
80 poor indeed that they have to spend all 
the time that can possibly be spared from 
their studies in earning enough to keep 
them alive, and pay for their education as 
well 

In this task they are often obliged to ac- 
oept the belp of their mothers and aisters, 
who willingly give what it must be hard 
for the student to take even withthe firm 
determination that he will, by this means 
better fit himselfto place them in easier 
circumstance in the future, 

The particular student with whom we 
are concerned lived alone with his vid 
widowed mother, and studied medicine at 
the University of Vienna. 

They were extremely poor, and, although 
the youth earned al! that he could by giving 
lessons when he was not bimeelf learning, 
it was still necessary for his mother to de- 
vote her whole time to sewing, 

When the date of the last and all-impor- 
tant examination drew near, the son was 
obliged to give up teaching, that he might 
have more time for his own work, and his 
mother literally sewed night and day in 
order to leave him free to do this, manag- 
ing however, not to let bim know how 
continuously she tolled, 

Four or five weeks ago, within a few 
daysof the examination, this brave old 
lady pricked her finger severely, and the 
band became so swo!len and painful ‘that 
she showed it toadoctor atthe hospital, 
He told herthat it was acase of biood- 
poisoning, and that she must lose the 
finger. 

She insisted upon having tbe operation 
performed then and there, thinking that so 
best she might be able to conceal the acci- 
dent from her son, of whom she saw but 
little during this busy ‘and anxious 
time. But she had been too late in seeking 
ad vice. 

During the next twenty-four hours the 
disease had spread to the whole hand, and 
this also bad tobe amputated. Atill she 
was able, by some means, to keep from 
her sonall knowledge of her important 
loss. 

The eve of his examination for a doctor's 
degree arrived, and one can imagine bow 
giad his mother must have feltthat she 
bad lett him free from anxiety on her 
behalf, and how full of longing for the 
time when the secret need be kept no 
longer. 

It would, in fact, be no longer possible, 
for she had learnt that it had become neceus- 
sary for ner arm to be outofiin order tw 
arrest the disease, but this she would not 
consent to nave done until the very day of 
the examination. 

On that morning her much-beloved son 
had only just left, after a burried word or 
two with her, when the doctors arrived to 
amputate her arm. In the evening he came 
home, eager to tell her the Joyful news that 
be had passed witb honors, and oould now 
devote bimselfto making herold agea 
bappy and restful one, 

He was met with the news that his 
mother was dead, having sunk under the 
operation, of the neoesalty for which he 
bad not bad the slightest suspicion, and #0 
only learnt the extent of her noble endur- 
ance of suffeling for his sake when it was 
too late to make any expression of his 
grate'ul love, 

TOE aE ~ -—— 

Some NATUKAL NotTses,—Bottorini, tne 
well-known doublé-bass artist, was play- 
ing one night at Antwerp, and there was a 
full room and considerable curiosity for hia 
turn to begin, Hetook his place beside 
his colossal double bass and began his vari- 
ations, 





Phe public were electrified, and #9 wan 
the player. No one who knows the double 
bass could say ofthe instrument that it was 

| gurisky and squeaky. It ham ite faulta,but at 
least suriliuess isnot one of them, The 
sounds came forth that evening plercing 
and pathe tic. 
6 piayer ked terrified; his inatr 
nent seeure ewit 6d,and the sounds 
160 ve whe tne DOW wan 


drawn across the strings, For a moment 
Bottesin! faltered, and then plunging his 
hand Into the internal cavities of his big 
instrument, he drew it back very hurried- 
ly. He introduced it again very carefully, 
and took out and Leld up to the room a cat. 
The entertainment did not end there, 
There were kittens to follow. 





Scientific and Useful. 











NeEDs.—To keep seeds from the depreda. 
tions of mice, mix some pieces of camphor 
with the seeds, Camphor placed in drawers 
or trunks will prevent mice from doing 
them injury. 

OIL oF ParrserRMiInt.—In China, the 

natives, when suffering from facial neural- 
gia, apply oll of peppermint to the seat of 
pain with a camel-hair penoll. This is said 
to be effective, 
CHILBLAINS.— Mercurial ointment, balf 
an ounoe; liquid ammonia, one fluld ounce; 
powdered camphor, three-quarters of a 
drachm, It is a most eflective application; 
to be applied night and morning. When 
there is the least eppearance of ulceration, 
no lintment should be used, but a physi- 
clan should be consulted without delay. 


TASTRLESS Cop-LIvBR O1L,—In order 
to render cod-iiver oil tasteless, mix a 
tablespoonful of it intimately with the yelk 
of an ogg, and add a few drops of essence 
of peppermint and half a tambler of 
sugared water, #0 as to obtain an emulsion, 
By tbis means the taste and characteristic 
odor of the oli are entirely covered, and the 
patients take it without the slightest re- 
pugnance, 


CELLAR WINpows,—Oellar windows 
should be constructed so as to admit of 
being tight and close in very cold weather, 
and the same may be said of cellar doors, 
During the winter, however, there area 
tow warm days when the windows may de 
opened, which admits air, If a cellar is 
kept cloned there is liability of dampness, 
and if open the frost will enter. Ife fire is 
made in a stove in the oellar during severe 
cold weather the draught will freshen the 
air of the cellar, and also carry off the 
moisture, if disease in to be avoided, and 
the cellar used for storage purposes, some 
attention must be given its condition. 


Farm and arden, 


Hongry.—Honey should not bejkept in 
the light, as it is liable to become too thick. 
{t sometimes candies, even in the comb, 
but it may be used for making syrup, to be 
fed to bees, 


THe WINTER. —Tho old Idea that young 
cattie and colts must winter at straw stacks 
in open fields, to make them tough, happl- 
ly bas gone, much to the comfort of the 
young animals, 





Testing Saxw —If we could impress 
farmers end gardeners with the importance 
of thoroughly testing seed betore planting 
we should remove the cause of an immense 
amount of failure ir crops, Nine-tentbs of 
the trouble in growing crops, we believe, 
is to be found In poor seed, 


THe Horst anv Cow,—The horse is 
blanketed to prevent oolds, while the cow 
is turnod out to face the atorma, The cow 
cannot endure cold any better than other 
animals, and though It may not be neces- 
mary to blanket her, yet she should have 
a shed, or some protection in the barn- 
yard. 

Tur«srs,—A turkey can be made very 
fat in ten days, by liberal feeding. As the 
demand tor turkeys will be brisk until 
well into January, it will prove profitable 
to put thein In @ yard end fatten them be 
fore selling. Turkeys wiil not fatten if 
confined in coops, but they may be kept in 
a small yard provided they are given a 
variety of food. 


DUMPING (ROUNDS.—A_ poultry yard 
can properly be the dumping ground for a 
great deal of vegetable rubbish, to give the 
occupants exercise in seratcbing and to 
convert the rubbish into manure or mulch, 
A ton of weeds, straw, leaves, saltor bog 
hay, seeweed or oornstalks will soon be 
scratched fine in a populous poultry-yard. 
The weather assists, of course, 


WARM (QUARTERS.—Warm quarters are 
in order now, and ail winter preparations 
should be nade a 800n a8 poasibie. The 
less wind and oold that comes tuto the 





stables the lows food required, Every doi- 
lar expended in shelter lessens the ox pense 
of feeding. The aniinal beat must be pro 
vided by feeding the stock lIiberaily, but 
the greater the @6xposure the greater the 
loss of anima!) heat Shelter is llepens 
abi6é WL 6c mical Inanagement 
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('" ADVANCE.) 
1 Copy One Year 
® Copies (ne Year 
4 Uopies Une Year, and Une to getter-up of 
OVGD. w cee -sceis sees 
te Copies One Year, and One to getter-up of 
CBBcccccce cece -coccee ccocccccecs coccoccsse SO.G® 

Additions \o Clube can De made at any time (using 
Uae pear at came reve 

It ls mot required tbat aii the members of a Club 
pe at the same pvswiice 

Remit by Postal Urder, Postal Note, Draft, Check, 
or Registered Letter, 

Always enclose postage for correspondence requir- 
ing separate reply, to ineure responec. 

ADVERTIBING RATER FURNISUED ON APIFLICA- 
TION. 

Address all letters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadeciphia, Pa. 
uablication office, 74 Sansom Mt, 


A PREMIUM T0 SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Post will send as a premium to 
every person who sends us $200 for one 
year’s subacription in advance, either the 
magnificent picture of “Curist BKEFORK 
PiLats,”’ which we have d:ecrived in for- 
mer leasues, or the two spleaodid companion 
photo gravures “IN Love"’ ani “THe 
PRBAOKMAKER."' They are printed on 
heavy-wned paper, and are inaize 12x 1h 
taches each. The subject of the firat named 
“In Love” represents a young couple 
dreseed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandipotvers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden of an old-time wman- 
sion. The maiden is sowing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying ber 
most courteous aitention. Kverything io 
the work is full of life and beauty. In the 
second picture, ‘The Peaceiwaker,’”’ the 
couple have plainly hada quarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, aud at (he same 
time both are evidently giad of the kind 
offices of a young lady friend who bas Just 
come upon the Boone, and wishes to Lave 
them ‘make ituv,’’ Hach picture tells ite 
Own story coupletely, and each Is the se- 
quel and complement of the other. Prat- 
lier works of art or neater pictures 
for the ornamentation of a parior or sitting- 
rooin, never caine from the hands of an ar- 
tint. 

Rewember we send eitber “Christ Before 
Pilate,’”’ ortve Two Splendid Companion 
Photo-gravures “In Love’’ and “The Peace- 
maker,’’ all postage paid to each subscriber 
who sends us $2 00 for THs Post one year, 

—_—_—_—— A a 
About Gne's Self. 

It has been said by devotees of Shak- 
Fpeare that everything can be found ia his 
plays; and certainly the best description of 
the neweat inte}lectual toible of mankind 
is to be found there. 

The ‘native hue of resolution’ was 
never 60 ‘‘sicklied o'cr with the pale cast 
of tnought”’ as itis nowadays, when scep 
ticiam att.cks olher things than belief in 
theology 

Not only bave men begun to doubt the 
creeds, and the saccep'ed moraiities, and, 
in & Certain number of cases, the existence 
of s sentient Creator; not only do they call 
on a)! institutions to give a valid reason for 
their existence, but they are inclined to 
doubt their own rightto be or to act, to 
question whether they are not themselves 
misiakee, and to argue that it would be 
either morally or intellectually wrong to 
resist those who intend to sweep them 
away. 

Toey have, to use popular language, no 
‘confidence in their owa position;’’ not on 
account of any wantin the position itself, 
but of an inner scepticiem either as to their 
capacity to fill it, or more generally—sel(- 
conceit showing no sign of approaching 
death—o! the rightfulness or utility of the 
position iteclt. 

The feeling epreade to all classes except, 
indeed, poete—at least we never heard ef a 
poet who ditbelieved either in poetry or 
himseli a8 a poetry producer—even to 
business men, who 
asscd LO 





are ccas 


a degree their moet intimate friends 


t KDOW as t Lhe awiluinesas r 


utility of their particular trades 





nally har- | 


the | 





Judges grow greatly troubled when sen- 
tences must be heavy, asking themselves if 
crime may not, after all, be lunacy; and 
lawyers, when they happen to think that 
every man should seek to promote pure 
Justice instead of his client's case. Soldiers 
doubt whether war is not wicked; and edi- 
tors hold that, on the whole, a tree press is 
more of a nuisance than a olessing ; while 
the rumper of doubtiul clergymen—doum 
ful of the use of clericality, we mean, not 
ot doctrinee-—is almost legion. 

It is usual, we think, in our day to regard 
this condition of mind as rather a fine one. 
Such doubts, it is said, show an‘open mind, 
capable of sympathizing ever with opposi 
tion. 

I’ that is so, itis a rare instance of cor 
rect thought producing weakness, for we 
may be sure that no man thus sceptical of 
himself and the rightfulness of his own 
position will everdo bis whole duty, especi 
aliy that part of it, self defence which is so 
essential; but we question whether the con 
dition is admirabie at all 

There is, we fancy, quite as much weak. 
ness a8 virtue in it, or intellectual open 
ness either. One likes a sentry to go on 
pacing, and not to beso ready to argue with 
the first comer whethor sentries can be part 
of the divinely appointed scheme. 

An incapacity of fully believing is nota 
strength, but only a sign of a mind which 
may in rare cases be strong, but is more 
often flabby and undecided. 

A man may think his position or occu 
pation wrong, and then he is bound to leave 
it; but if he does not think so, he should 
quell his doubts, and do the duty he was 
set by Providence or his own destiny to do. 

We should never biame an cflicer for 
throwing up his commission rather than 
command in a war he believed to be utterly 
unjust ; but if he does not believe that, and 
only doubts that in commanding io a war 
ne is somehow out of place, and intellect 
ually a little ridiculous, we should say his 
duty was to do the work before him as well 
as he knew how. 

We suppose it is thought which produces 
these hesitations of our day. Snoakepeare 
thought 80, and he knew human nature as 
we cannot pretend to do; but it sometimes 
occurs to us that it may not be thought at 
all. 

There may be forms of moral cowardice 
as independent of thought as physical cow- 
ardice is sometimes of the will, and almost 
as much exempt from responsibility. 

Men admire strength, and have studied it 
and know even how to generate it; but 
they bave been neither so patient nor so 
observant obout weakness. 


We suspect that there are a good many 
men like the poet Cowper, who literally 
could not face his position as Clerk to the 
House of Lords, and, long before his mind 
had given away, threw it up in a fit of self- 
distrusting horror. 

That was nota result of thought at all, 
but, if he was sane,jof a weakness exactly 
corresponding in the mind to cowardice in 
the physical nature. It isa quality to be 
Jamented over, and sometimes pitied ; but 
it is never praiseworthy. 

Indeed, it never is praised, except by 
those who like its results, and who, desiring 
change, see that under the operation ot tnis 
dread of responsibility, this uncertainty as 
to duty, this doubt whether anything but 
renunciation can ever be right, no stable 
thiag can exist. 

The man who does not believe in hisown 
tunctions, high or low, is certain to be parti- 
ally useless, and though he may sometimes 
be an enlightened man unable not tosee the 
ridiculous aspect of his star or his blue 
coat, he may be also, and usually is, much 
of a moral coward. 

Nine times out of ten, the work you have 
to do is work you ought not to shirk, and 
to leave that work undone because of faint 
inner hesitations. especially if you never 
act on them when a)! is smooth, is nothing 
but shirking, which would be discreditable, 
but that the whole world is doubttul 
whether any man hasa right to anything, 
even to the position in which Providence 
has obviously placed him 

on 

Men ot fair character, and great abilities, 
often difter widely from each other, on com 
mon occasions ; and, if inflated by pride, or 
warped by prejudice, are as tenacious, im 
periousiy positive, and impatient of con 
tradiction, as persons of meaner capacities, 





and less acute discernment. This however, 
must not be understood in the least to de- 
preciate the faculty which distinguishes men 
from brutes, and which, in itself, is a noble 
endowment: nor ought we to forget that 
it is to our reason, good as well as evil pre- 
sentations are, made, and that the right use 
of it depends on the rectified state of the 
will. 

Leann from the earliest days to inure 
your principles against the periis of ridi 
cule ; you can no more exercise your reason 
if you live in the constant dread of laughter, 
t*-- you can enjoy your life if you are in 
constant dread of deatb. If you think it 
right to differ from the times, and to make 
a point of morals, do it, however anti- 
quated, however pedantic, it may appear ; 
do it, not for ins lence, but seriously-—as 6 
man who wore a sou! in his bosom and did 
not wait till it was breathed into him by the 
breath of fashion. 

War wil! you keep earing for what the 
world says? Try, ob, try to be no longer 
asiave toit! Youcan have little idea of 
the comfort of freedom from it--it je bliss! 
Allthis cariug for what people say is from 
pride. Hoist your flag and abide by it. ln 
an infinitely short space of time all secrets 
will be divulged Therefore, if you are 
misjudged, why trouble to put yourself 
right? You have no idea what a great 
deal of trouble it will save you. 


When the day comes that you sit down 
broken, without one human creature to 
whom you cling ; with your loves, the dead 
and the living dead ; when the very thirst 
for knowledge, through long continued 
thwarting has grown dull; when ‘in the 
present there is no craving, and in the 
tuture no hope—then, oh with what be- 
neficent tenderness, nature enfolds you. 

TagRe is never vulgarity in a whole 
truth, however commonplace. It may be 
unimportant or painful It cannot be vu!- 
gar. Valgarity is only in concealment of 
truth or affectation. 

From the day and the night, the hours 
and the fiying minutes, learn a wise im- 
provement of time; and be watchiul to 
seize every opportunity wo increase in 
knowledge. 

It is singular how impatient men are with 
over praise of others, aad how patient of 
over praise of themselves ; yet the one does 
them no harm, and the other may be their 
ruin. 

Naver whip your brain. All bigh pres 
sure is dangerous. Study tothink as easily 
and as quietly as you breathe. Never force 
yourself to learn what you have not talent 
for. 


A sUDDEN lie may sometimes be only 
manslaughter on truth ; but by careful cun- 
structed equivocation, truth always is with 
malice aforethought deliberately murdered. 


Tam human raceis divided into two 
classee—those who go ahead and dosome- 
thing, and those who sit still and inquire, 
‘‘Why wasn’t it done the other way ?’’ 

Ivy a man does not make new acquain- 
tances as he advances in life, he wiil soon 
find himself alone. A man should keep 
his triendship in constant repair. 

JzaLousy is said to be the offspring ol 
love ; yet unless the parent make haste and 
strangle the child, the child will not rest 
till it has poisoned the parent. 

No one is a more dangerous enemy to a!) 
that is eweet and good in human life than 
the one who lends impurity to the sanct:on 
of splendid taleats. 


A MAN without a predominant inclination 
is not likely to be either useful or happy. 
He who ia everything is nothing. 


Goop things must be engraved on the 
memory ; bad things stick tuere of them- 
selves. 

Tug shortest way & 
to do only thing at once 


do many things is 


Pry not into the affairs 


The World’s Happenings. 


Some few peach trees at Atlanta, Ga, 


are in full bloom. 


The Reading railroad is burning 200 


coal cars dally because they are old fashioned. 


Acat eet a Greensburg Pa., house on 
fire by pulling fromatable the cover and with its 
lighted lamp. 

There were not two days in December, 


it is recorded, when plowing was impossible in any 
part of Massachucetts. 


A San Franci-co iron works makes its 
employes pay cents per month to pay doctors for 
those who are injured, 


A railroad employe will last an average 
of ten years if he bein good condition at the start 
and take care of himeelf, 


Carpenters at Gorlitz, Germany, won a 
strike to abolish the custom of ‘‘showing papers 
from the last employer.’’ 


In some parts of Italy Jaborere get 10 
cents per day. Thousands suffer from hunger, They 
use plows of 200 years ago. 


In the Cape de la Hogue lighthouse in 
France a windmill is used to drive two dynamos, the 
current being stored in accumulators. 


Ceiluwid bas recenily been «xperimented 
with as substitute for copper in sheatbing veseels, 
and it is said to answer the purpose well, 


In Sing Sing, N Y, recenily, a hack 
man, for swearing on the public highway, was ar- 
rested and taken betore Justice and fined five dollars, 


A butcher of Cubleuiz in Germany, re- 
cently discovered in the entraile of a bull he had kiiled 
a gold rin bearing the inscription: ‘'Napoleon III, 
Ewperor, 186.,.°" 


Iv ia considered a point of etiquette fora 
bride in Russia, whatever her real feelings may be, 
to lament ber jot, and upbraid her parents for their 
choice of her husband, 


At New York a young Englishman and 
his wife got one day'simprisonment for stealing. 
He could not get work and they had pawned all their 
clothes, A baby was born to them Ino prison, 


It is fairly establisued that the common 
wart, which is eo unsightly and often so proliferous 
on the hands and face, can be easily removed by small 
doses of sulphate of magnesia taken internally, 


To thie day a dime is the smallest change 
you can get In Virginia City, Nev. If there is 15 
centsin change coming to you, you lose 5cents, and 
if you complained the whole town would Jeer at you 


Tue Prussians punish, by fine or other 
wise, any person who carriesa waiking-stick or um- 
brejla in euch afaehion as to be dangerous to his 
fellow-waylarers, even though no Injury be inflicted. 


There are over 15000 cabwen in Ln 
don. Of these 30 are between 60 and 70 years of age, 
117 are between 70 and 9%, while thereare three men 
driving cabs at the present time who are over 80 years 
old, 


Bismarck bas a superstitious concern of 
1590, It was long ago published of him than he con- 
fidently believed that he would live till this year, 
but his Intimates say that he does not expect to go 
much, ifany, beyond it, 


When the Cainese wish to declare the 
extreme vexatiousness of any piece of work, they 
say, ‘It is more trouble thana funeral,’’ the ob- 
sequies ofa parent belog reckoned the most mad- 
dening affair in human experience, 


King Carlos of Pur.ugal, who poe- 
sesses sixteen Christian names, while his younger 
brother answers to no lees than thirty, is personally 
one of the most amiable of monarchs. Neisa band- 
some, bloade young man, who carries himself with 
a military air. 


A Wasbington county, Kaneas, man 
named Steers mortgaged'‘four white steers’’ to a 
loan company, The fore-closure prcceedings devel- 
oped the fact that the man mortgaged his four chil- 
dren, The loan compeny had Steere arrested, as one 
of the children was a girl, 


Antone Fratus, of Provincetown, Mase., 
selected his pillow as a safe place for keeping money 
and there deposited $300 in an envelope. His two year 
old child found the envelope and shoved it through 
an open grate intothe fire, There was §290 in bills, 
which were destroyed, and a $10 gold piece was fouud 
in the ashes, 


The Empress Eugenie has jus' presented 
to the Fathers who have the keeping of the mortuary 
chapel at Farnborough, where lie the bodies of 
Napoleon the Third and the Prince Imperial, a mag- 
nificent altar cloth made from her wedding gown. 
The cloth is trimmed with the lace and embroidery 
which ornamented the dress, 


A special trom Sheibyville, Ill, says: 
‘'The compulsory school law was put to the teat here 
today, and Mrs, Jane Axtord, who kept her boy at 
home because she 1s 80 poor that he has to assist in 
earning the living, isinjail. Five dollars and costes 
was the penalty attached, and the poor woman, un- 
able tv pay, was put into prison,’’ 


Lady Alice Stanley, who accompanied 
her father, Lord Stanley, on airip across the conti- 
nent, reports that the Blackfeet Indians have a 
captive white child—s litile girl not more than 9 years 
old—in their tribe. Lady Alice heard that she was 
the child of an officer in the United States Army, who 
was killed, and she begs the Government to rescue 
her. 


A cotton operative died at Bacup, Eog- 
land, from the effects of taking cayenne pepper, He 
complained of coid, and bis mother gave him a dose 
of mixture which contained a quantity of cayenne 
pepper. A few minutes alierwards he was found on 
his knees, gasping for breath, and after struggling 
for several minutes he expired. A physician stated 
that death was caused by the ection of pepper on a 
weak heart. 


A pbysiciaa has made an interesting se 
| ries of experiments on the influence of our common 
| beverages on digestion. Among those drinks he finds 
isually the best. Of infusions, tea or 
st fovorably when bread is eaten, aud 
Eggs are 
peverages, and 
A woen teais the deverage and 


ed 
th coffee 





that water le 
macts 
ffee is the best for use with meat or eggs. 
est anima [oo wit fueed 


jlled w cocoa 
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TIME AND DEATH. 





BY BELLA FULLER MAITLAND, 
—_— 
Fear Time, but fear not Death, 
O fearful lover; 
Death will thy Love to thee for e’er bequeath, 
Time may discover 
How love with Time weighs little, 
And seeming trust, as crystal giass, is brittle. 


Fear Time, but fear not Death, 
For Death ie sealing 

The lips for thee trom which their fragrant breath 
His touch Is stealing. 

Then fear not Death, O lever, 

Time and noi Death may flaw in her discover, 


A Quick Thing. 


BY A. N. HOMER, 











Mostyn, of H. M, regiment of light 

borsé, wasillat ease. At one moment 
be would burst into wildest merriment in 
response to some very poor jest uttered by 
bis fellow voyageurs, and the next his blue 
eyes wore afar away expression, and he 
would give vent to an audible sigh. 

How was this? since bie surroundings 
were calculated to put fresh lifeinto a man, 
no matter how old and careworn, and yet 
Charlie Mostyn looked glam despite the 
tact thatthe sun shone brightly upon bis 
twenty-one summers, 

The scene was the fair river Thames, 
and he was sprawling full length im the 
stern-sheets of the boat which his two 
brothers were endeavoring to scull up 
stream against a strong current. 

‘Look ahead, Charii6,or you'll have us 
smashing into that canoe,”’ sang out Bertie, 
who was stroking and bad seen the danger 
only just in time to escape a collision. 

“All right, old boy;yougoon. I'll mind 
the yoke lines, never you fear,’’ but the 
words had barely left bis lips before .the 
boat's head narrowly shaved the overhang- 
ing bank as they rounded a sharp angie 
in the stréam, 

To Bertie’s intense disgust it was only 
an adroit use of the boat-hook which saved 
them from a foul, 

‘‘Hang it, Cnariie, you come and row; 
a paddie before dinner will do you good. 
Eon! what do you say?” he ventured to 
ask, 

“Not uuch, thanks; very comfortable 
where | am,’’ wasall the answer Charlie 
saw fit to give bim. 

“Well, you area jolly maff. Why, man 
it’s as good as a play to watch your face 
only for five minutes, you might have eaten 
something for lunch that didn’t agree with 
you. I wish I were in your place, that’s 
all Ican aay.” 

For a few seconds Charlie turned his blue 
eyes towards the speaker and contem- 
plated him steadily, while the tobacco in 
his briar root pipe became red as a glowing 
cinder, but he said nothing and once more 
tell to thinking. 

There was, in resiity, one very good rea- 
son why he should be serions, for it was 
bis last night ander the old roof whiob had 
sheltered him during the whole of his 
short life; and in the quiet stillness of the 
autumn twilight be could not help wonder- 
ing whether he should ever return to the 
peaceful home of his childhood, or whether, 
like many another, he would go forth into 
the world to die, where no woman’s hand 
could soothe his anguish and tend him in 
his last moments, 

Each stroke of the cars brought to view 
some well-known objtéct which recalled so 
vividly the past that he fel] to wondering 
how it was he had no ver noticed the points of 
interest which chained him tothe vanished 
years, until be was in danger of losing 
them perhaps for ever, 

There was the opening tothe break water, 
half-hidden by overbanging willows, in 
whose depths be bad angled for certain 
monster fisb, and be well remembered the 
very last time, when he bad hooked and 
piayed and finally lost one of fabulous 
stength and weight. 

There, too, was the old boat-house, damp 
and overgrown with weeds, and near at 
band a certain pool where he had learnt to 
take a header in real good style, and no 
thanks to any one, pis 

Beyond, and standing afew yards back 
from the bank, wae the old ale-house, 
which did duty asa first-class hotel, and 
upon whose creaking sign-board, in gaud- 
lest coloring, was displayed something 
startling and awe inspiring in the shape of 
a feroeious-looking leopard in the act of 
Springing upon an equally fierce-looking 
man arrayed in bunting-sbirt and mooca- 
sins of wondrous design. 

Many were the times he had sat within 
those hospitable red-brick walls and en. 
joyed in its security the soothing weed and 
mild ale which stringent orders at home 
forbade him 


T" ERE wes no denying it, Charles Piers 





A hundred yerde turther on was the 
trimly-kept lawn which surrounded his 
home. Down to the river’s edge stretched 
the smooth greensward, emerald in hue, 
save where the bright tints of the autumn 
flowers broke it up into patches. 

Ab!it was a bome he might well feel 
dubious of quitting. Arrayed against such 
thoughts were a whole host of romantic 
visions which his boyish heart had oon- 
ceived and dwelt upon. 

Witbout them he would not bave been 
worth his salt as a soldier, or anything else, 
Even as the boat touched the landing place, 
and he led the way in silence towa:ds the 
house, a proad amile curied his lip and a 
feeling of exultation stole into bis heart. 

He was to join the colors at Portamouth 
on the morrow. His regiment was under 
orders for the East, and what might that 
not portend? 

Fancy pictured to him at that moment 
none of the grim horrors of war, There 
were no groens and shrieks of the dying— 
no whizofthe hurtling shot—no rattle of 
withering musketry—no roar of the furious 
can nonade, 

The pallid countenances of the dead were 
changed into strong and hearty soidiers, 
willing and ready to follow him to death 
or victory. The glittering decoration had 
been won and fastened on his breast; ah! 
dare he hope it—tbe glorious V, C, itself. 
And what soldier in the English army 
would not brave all for that? 

Bats last dinner is always gloomy or 
made hideously unreal by forced galety, 
and somehow those aout Charlie seemed 
ill disposed to make the time pass by a 
diepiay of merriment they were far from 
feeling. 

Facing him sat his kind old mother—tbhe 
only parent left to him, for bis father had 
been cut to pieces fighting at tne head of 
his regiment whist atill one of the youngest 
colonels in the service, 

Charlie Mostyn came of a good plucked 
race, but he was none the less a man be- 
cause a big lump would rise in his throat: 
as he gazed into her eyes and saw that they 
were dim with tears. He knew how she 
loved him, and those calm features, framed 
by the white widow’s cap, would haunt 
bim often in the future, 

He suddenly felt an overwhelming desire 
to smoae, and pushing back hischair he 
passed out on to the lawn unchallenged by 
a soul, for even the youngest, Gerald, a 
veritable imp of mischief and thoughtless- 
ness, knew and respected his reasons for 
leaving them so abruptly. 

Charlie stroled down to the water’sedge, 
and standing in the snadow ofa willow, 
with his back against its trunk, pufted 
steadily at his knowing little briar, and 
felt—well, just a shade out of sorte, 

What prettier scene can be pictured than 
a dear old-fashioned English house, cover- 
ed with vines and flowering creepers in- 
closed in its own luxurious grounds where 
every flower.bed is a variegated study of 
rich ooloring; the beauty of the whole 
enhanced by the deep-bued cedar tree and 
ruatling ilex, whilst ite boundary is the 
peaceful river rippling onwards towardstne 
sea, 

The home where he had first seen the 
golden sunlight had never seemed so beau- 
tiful to him as now, Charlie thought as he 
dashed what was very like a tear frum his 
eyes, and gazed upward into the biue vault 
of infinite space where the twinkling my- 
risds of stars glittered and the harvest- 
moon rode in her pa'é glory, 

He had just lost himself in trying to 
imagine each globe of light above his head 
a peopled world, when bis attention was 
again diverted by a sudden blastof wind 
and the gleaming white of a boat’s sail, 

Anotber instant and 4 sharper guat had 
swept over him, and atthe sane moment 
a piteousshreik for help assailed bis ears, 
The next moment and his coat was off and 
he was in the water fighting with the tang. 
led stems of water-lilles that twined about 
his legs and toreatened to drag him down. 

The weeds grew thick jast there, but each 
second delayed might jeopardiz9 a life, and 
he came of a race who had never lost a vic- 
tory from indecision. 

“B ing the boat, you fellows, Help!’’ 
be called out once, but the night wind biew 
the sounds of bis voice away, and unheard 
he gained the centre of the eddying stream, 

Before him, dead ahead, but borne down 
like bimseif by the strength of the current 
was something white floating on the shim- 
mering water. A fow strokes more and he 
could see that it was a woman’s dress, One 
powerful ¢flort and he was close at band. 

“Courage; God help you !’’ he exclaimed 
asthe white object disappeared, but rose 


ayain to clutch him with a frantic grip. 
The face and form wa that of a girl, 

younger even than bimeeil!; but in the few 

brief seconds which passed before he threw 





his strong arms about ber, memory stam p- 
ed those pale moonlit features indelibly 
upon bis brain. 

To swim folly clad and, moreover, with 
boots on is heavy work, but add to that the 
weight of another and the difficulties are 
increased a handredfold. Charlie turned 
and swam back again; for the shore he had 
left was the nearest to land, And then 
came a terrible struggle in his mind when 
moments seemed years of agony. Should 
be let go that helpless form and save bim- 
self, and the whispered anawer ‘‘never"’ 
trembled on hisdrawn lips, A few more 
weekening circles with the one arm that 
was free, and then came a sense of safety 
as though his work was acoomplisbed, and 
Charlie Mostyn was unconscious. How 
long be remained so he neverknew. When 
he next opened bis eyes the familiar pat. 
tern of the wall paper which decorated his 
own cosy chamber danced before them, 
end a dreamy sense of comfort stole over 
bim. Subdued rays of shaded lawp light 
filled the room, and tbe blinds were close. 
ly drawn, The hands of the time-piece 
pointed to midnight, and Mra. Mostyn sat 
there smiling and thanking God in her 
heart for the safety of her son. 

‘In she safe?” he whispered. 

‘*Yoa, safe and weil, Charlie, You are 
the one who suffered most; but you must 
be quiet and go to sleep, these are the doc- 
tor’s orders, ny darling.’’ 


For a few moments there was silence be- 
tween tuem whilst Mrs, Mostyn flitted 
about the room intent on arranging every- 
thing for his greater comfort, At length 
Charlie was roused from bis letbargy by 
teeling the cold nose of his pet fox terrier 
“Snider” thrust lovingly into his band, 
and the action was quickly followed bya 
low whine, meant to attract bis attention. 

“Good dog, down,” he murmured as the 
animal fawned upon him. “Mother,’’ he 
added as he suddenly raised himself bolt- 
upright in bed. 

‘*Yos, dear, what is? I thought you had 
fallen asleep again. Now come, like the 
good son that you have always been to me, 
try and compose yourself and to.morrow —”’ 
but the bare tbougbt of what the morrow 
would bring wes to rauch for her, and sobs 
cboked her utterance. ‘'To-morrow,” at 
length she continue, “I will tell you all 
that bappened. But now you stand in need 
of a good night's rest, and the doctor——’’ 

’O! bang tue doctor——”’ 

“But my boy——” 

‘Listen, motber, Where is she? The 
girl I saved, you know,” he added explan- 
atorily, as the blood surged into his brown 
cheeks and his eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment, “and who is she? Oome now, you 
must tell me all you know to-night, or old 
Hodge’s staff will be worse than uasoless,”- 

“You were always ae little seif-wilied, 
Charlie, but I am very anxious that you 
should rest, Dotry and ourb your curiosai- 
ty to-night. I will turn the lamp low ana 
leave you to asleep.” 

“Take me at my word, mother, if you 
love me,.”’ 

That last appeal is always a straight road 
to a mother’s heart, and Mrs. Mostyn was 
not proof againat it, so she sat down by hia 
side again and clasped his hand in her own 

“Well, my boy, you wore carried up 
here drenched and unoconsious, and 1 was 
in such misery about you that I never left 
your side. The iady, whoever she may be, 
was well cared for; Whilkes was with her, 
And she drove away——”’ 

“Did what, mother?”’ 

“She left here more than an bonur ago, 
Why, Ubarile, you startle me with your 
vebemence,”’ 

“Gone, and no one asked anything about 
her, mother! Why, I shall never forget 
her face as long a8 I live. Sut there, what 
afool lam. 1am weak and out of sorts to- 
night, Kiss me, and leave me to mnyself,’’ 

Mrs. Mostyn did as 826 was bidden, 
noiseleasly closing the door behind her, 
and Charlie Mostyn was alone. 

‘“Notrace. Nociae, and I am leaving 
England to-morrow. My luck, wy iuck,’’ 
be murmured, 

Ten minutes later there wasa gentile tap 
at hisdoor. ‘Mr, Charlie, if vou please, 
air,’’ 

“Yes. Come in.” 

“] waato give you this from the lady as 
you saved, sir.’’ 

Charlie’s hand clutched a amal! parcel 
eagerly. ‘Thanks. Any message, Whil- 
kes?’’ 

“No, sir, I said as you was goin’ abroad, 
and the lady she was burried :iike——’”’ 

Somehow every pulse in Chbarlie’s body 
was set wildy beating at that moment, and 


“Not to a soul living, except yourself, 
alr,’’ 

“Very good, You will find a soverign 
on my dressingtabie, You understand me, 
may nothing.” 

W hilkes gave a discreet nod, did as she 
was told and vanished. Brfore the door 
had well closed the flame in the lamp was 
smoking and threatening to break the 
chimney, anid’ Charlies Piers Mostyn was 
staring fledly ata miniature set in a gold 
locket ornamented by a coronet in rose 
brilliant, That night and the next day 
paseed, but the eun that gilded with its set- 
ting reys the dog vane and the quaint 
hands of the clock in thechuroh tower of 
the Thames village, colored tue Dbistre- 
tinted sides of the great troopshbip that 
headed down Channel with Charile Momyn 
and bis regiment on board. 

. . ”- . o 

Weeks and many months bad fied, 
There had been a nuge mass micting in 
Hyde Park. Opinions bad been aired and 
thrasbed out lustily by lungs and tongues 
that seemed to tire not, but at length the 
mob showed signs of dispersing, and as it 
broke up, a tall straight figure strode leis- 
urely away in the direction of the Stan- 
hope Gate, it was Cbaries Mostyn in flesh 
and biood, only looking browner and big- 
gerthan of yore, but with the laughing 
sinile that used to curl the corners of bis 
good-natured mouth changed for a more 
serious expression. And the eyes, ab, 
there was no mistake about them; they had 
known disapointment and trou bie, 

“Half-pam three, The deuce! Why did I 
waste wy time iimening to those people? 
Ieball miss the cylef. Here, cabby, are 
you engaged?” 

No, air,’’ 

‘Then drive tothe War Office, sharp,” 

The old house up the river was atill in 
the possesion of the family; but it hae peen 
given over to another regime. The white 
widow's cap and the kind, calin face of Mre, 
Mostyn was no longer to be seen presiding 
over the morning weal, or filttiog happily 
amongst the summer flowers, Death, the 
great levelier of all distinciions, bad claim- 
ed her, and she bad gone & ber long reat 
by her busband 8 side in the shadow of the 
church tower, wbose belie had rung out 
her marriage chimes, and Chariiv was lod 
and master now. His face wore a grave, 
almoat stern expression, as the haneom bore 
him along. He bad been mentioned favour. 
ably in dispatches, for one ortwo plucky 
things he had done; and he was dally ex- 
pecting to be ordered away on an import- 
ant mission. He had brought nothing 
back witb,him from the Kast, woere be had 
eweltered undera fiery sun and exposed 
his person recklessly to danger, but honor 
and the—well, the gege d’amour (as be 
loved to think it), and the two were enough 
for him. Time and tide wait for no man, 
and least of all officialism, so Oharile wae in 
a state of bewilderment, He had cudgelled 
bia brain fn vain fora loophole of eacape 
from his present position; for seriously be 
feit ho was capable of doing anything rath- 
er than leave london juat at that moment. 
It was true, he had been in town some 
weeks, but never once had he set eyes 
upon the giver of that precious souvenir of 
the cold bath, which bad so nearly ended 
tusgically for him. Therefore the time hea 
been lost, he told himself, for he 1 ad come 
home free, having been proof agains all 
feminine wiles and as he believed desper- 
ately in love with a myth born of a danger 
ous admixture of unsatisfied curiosity and 
romance, Butnow there wasa chance of 
meeting ber if he could only remain in 
town, for people were flocking up for tLe 
season. So ran Ubariie Mostyn’s thought: 
on that bright spring afternoon, and to 
think with him was toact. He had just 
determined in bis own mind that someLow 
he would remain tn town, when hia atten 
tion was attracted vy the thing—that with 
one exception be loved beat—a borne, 

‘By Jove! there goes a beauty,’’ he mut. 
tered, as he bent his head to peer out of 
the window. Slowly the bright chestnut 
which had aroused bis admiration forged 
ahead, until for a moment the victoria, 
between the gaily painted shafts of which 
it proudly stepped, was abreast of him. A 
young and well-dressed laiy was the sole 
occupant. What caused bim to start so vi- 
olently, and to excisimin audible tones: 

“It im her! Itis ter! Pull up, cabby; or 
at least—no, follow that victoria and———”’ 

His voice was drowned by oaths, threats 
and expostulations, rie had arrested his 
driver's attention to some purpose, for 
while he was peering Into the hansom, try- 
ing to understand what instructions were 
being iesued for his guidance, he tad con- 








he longed to be alone, but he controlled 
himself. 

“All right, good night, Whilkes, Yet 
stay,Dave you mentioned this w any one? 





trived ww foul a growler on ite way to Pad- 
dington; to run into a veritable pandemon- 
jum of fat old women, children, baths and 
band-boxes Phere jaa plieous sight that 
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few men are ean p look 
Gpon with com posure—a woman In distress 
A nervous old lady was screaming at the 
pttob of her votes, to the acoom paniment of 
Sweering, threats and the piunging of the 
cab bores. Chariie was down in a moment 
though anathematis'ng bis bad luck, with 
the result that in five minates the fuur- 
wheeler was once more under weigh, and 
the faces of the occupants wers wreatbhed in 
smiles, 

**Whbata nice gentieman.” 

“And bow handsome,” 

Were the sounds that smote upon Char- 
lie’s ear as the door closed and they ram. 
bied away on their dusty journey. ut no 
remarks could have been olly enough to 
soothe the troubled waters of Charlie’s 
spirit, as he gased down the empty street, 
and became alive to the fact that the vic- 
torta witb ite fair freight had diseppeared. 
Jn vain be drove round one corner into a 
equare, right across itand then anywhere 
that bis knowledge of the locality and per. 
severance could suggest, Ali trace of the 
smert tarn-out wes lost. And so late for 
his appointment and considerably disturb- 
ed in his mind, be was forced to wend bis 
way to the War Office. When he issued 
forth again, the weighty converration, the 
careful questioning andthe string of in- 
structions to which he bad been subjected 
were a kind of dream. For the life of him 
he could not have repeated any portion of 
the discussion which had taken place. It 
was true that, unknown to bim, the wise- 
heads bad wondered and commented u 
hia abeent manner and bis brief unstudied 
repiies, They were unaccustomed to such 
scanty traces of homage. And yet he was 
aman of mark, a dashing officer, whose 
brains and sabre were w ve relied upon, 
and so bad been permitted leave the 
gioomy precincts of officialistin armed with 
a bundie of important dispatches and an 
order w proceed at once ww Paris. Now 
thie was the very step he was not prepared 
to take, Aflera weill-cooked dinner at his 
club, bis digestion aided by a bottle of good 
claret, be solemnly decided that—come 
what might—even though it cost him his 
commision; he would not leave London 
tim night. A well-cut profile, a softly- 
moulded chin, a stately head with a wealth 
of goid-brown hair, caught up undera 
knowing l|ittie hat, and where is the ainbi- 
tien of the opposite sex,and what mad act 
will they not commit to look again upon 
such a ref They havea iot to answer 
for, those beauteous simmooth-ekinned Hebes, 
who destroy with a glance and spread death 
aad destruction witha laugh and a wave 
of their dimpied hands, All the same 
OCnarlie had no strong argument to plead 
in favor of his sudden heediess decision, 
for the lady of the victoria had not even 
looked athim. Butthe glint of the gold- 
brown bair had been enough. He nad a 
ecard foran ‘At Home” at the house of a 
= lady, a lionne of society, and thither 

went. The gardens were abilase with 
light, and a thousand oolored lanterns shot 
their many bued tints on the moving forms 
of the richly clad guesta The air was 
beavy with subtte odors, and the soft night 
wind soarce stirred the huge fronds of the 
palms, whose tall stems tcwered side by 
side with the marbie pillars of the portioo, 
1t was getting late as ne touched his hos- 
tess’s bandand then moved slowly on 
midst the crowdo! gaily decked fashion, 
the sea of bt and changing facee—look- 
ing for one, ith a wistful expression on 
hia kind teariens face, he made his way 
through that moving mass, acknowledging 
the greetings of those he knew by a bow, 
a careless nod, or a cheery word. His pa- 
tience was tried, but his perseverance oun- 
quered at iast. 

“De Vere, who is that lady?” 

“Why, man, are you dreaming?”’ 

“Not in the least; never more wide 
awake.” 

“And you mean to tell me that you do 
not know Lady Ethei? Woy, Lord 
Moresby is worth a fabulous sum. She's 
the greatest catch in town.’’ 

“You forget 1 have only recently return- 
ed from abroad.”’ 

‘Ob, ab, I forgot. Well, anyhow thore’s 
not a ghost of a chance for you, old boy. 
Better keepaway. Take my advice and 
don’t singe your wings. You'll only leave 
your beart behind you. My iady is im- 
pervious to pretty s hes.”’ 

*Don’t be an idiot, De Vere,” growled 
Chariie, for he wasin no mood for obaft. 
“{ntroduce me,’’ 

“Ob, certainly, but forewarned is fore- 
armea,.”’ 

He heard no words of introduction, but 
the next moment he found himself alone 
with the woman of bis dreams, for the man 
abe bad been talking with walked away 
biting his lips with annoyanoe at the inter- 
ruption of his tete-a tete, 

. lad t meet you again, Lady Eth. 
ei,” blurted out Chariie after a—to bim— 

ful silence of some few seconds. Noth- 

ng like riding straight was his inward sol- 

floquy as he spoke, and no sooner had the 

words left bis lips than be turned and their 
eyes mot 

*Again——"’ she faltered. 

“Yea, This room is suffocating and there 
are no end of people looking at us. Lady 
Ethel, will you take my arm?” 

For answer the little gloved hand was 
slipped within his keeping and they passed 
into the ooo! moist air of tne conservatory, 
where the arching fronds of the tree ferns 
waved above their beads. They were alone 
for supper and defeated flirtation. She was 
the firs: to speak: 

“]—I did not ocateh your name. You 
“Piers Mostyn,” and for :he reut he slip 
dthe locke: with ite gilded ooronet into 

er band 
“Thank God we 


bave met at iast,”’ she 





sald 


im usly, and the rich blood 
moun to her cheeks, “I wanted so 
much to thank youand they told me you 


were going abroad ana—bui | wrote to your 
mother, ' 


A ‘loud crossed his face and the thought 
flashed through bis mind, why he never 
even beard of that letier. 

‘*] never knew it,” he anawered briefly. 

“Sill, pow webave met. But fer you 
I should be—eb, I shudder & think of it 
lowe you my life; how can I ever repay 
your”’ 

"Do what you have done aiready: thank 
Goda,” be answered gravely and then he 
plunged on recklessly. bat possessed 
bim? Buthe was a Piers Mostyn to the 
backbone, and his race had ever rusbed 
their fences. 

“Lady Etbel, you will deem me mad, 
but "—_ think you owe me aogene lis- 
ten. day as you were drivin saw 

ou for the first time since that night. I 
ave cherished the memory of those few 
brief moments, when | held you in my 
arioa, from then tili now. I have no right 
to speak to you thus, but to nigh: I have 
steked my all upon the bare chance ot 
meeting you. Lought to have left hours 
ago for Paris. lam here, Kank and pro- 
moti>p, perhaps bonor, | have flang to the 
winds for your sake. I1—I—EKtuel, | love 
you, Ab,! bave offended you, madman 
thatl am. Teil me, for God's sake, are 
you angry?” 

The birds disturbed by the unwonted 
noise twittered to each atber in their gilded 
aviary, and tue soft mur. ur of the water 
as it babbied and fei in cascades in its 
merble prison were the only sounds that 
breke the silences, as he stood before her, 
trembpiing at bis own audacity; and waited 
for ber answer. 

“Are you angry?’ he repeated. 
me quickly, I cannot leave you thus, 
you iove me; may | even bope?’’ 

The gold-brown head was never raised, 
but the lips tremulously framed the words 
and her answer came to him: 

“*] owe you everything.”’ 

One hasty kiss, a pressure of the soft 
wari band in bis was the fulness of content. 
It was a quick thing, but it brought a life- 
long happiness in its train. 


“Tell 
Can 





Miss Slippers. 





BY BERTIB BAYLE, 





WEALTH of tang ed grasses, wave 

after wave of gorgeous green rising 

and falling noiselessiy and steadily 
vetore the breath of the summer wind, 

Over tbe whole field rested the hush of 
ti e evening; not the twilight, but that per- 
jod when each in joular, and ali in 
general, see the end of the day dimly draw- 
ing near, and invest Nature witha quiet 
which, ip truth, she had possessed ali the 
time, but which has just become apparent 
to their wearied eyes, 

The willows by the brook seem to droop 
more lazily than ever; the ripple of the 
stream iteelf to murmur a dreamy lullaby; 
the leaves rustie sleepily as the wind pass 
es through tbem; and over the whole face 
of the mighty Mother is Hypnos drawing 
his veil. 

And yetitisa hot dusty afternoon in July. 
All day has the sun-god been beaming 
down most mercilessly on the baked sur- 
face of the earth; and all day has the irri 
tating, impalpabie dust been persistently 
engaged in entering every crevice wuere 
its presence is least desired, and in tarnish- 
ing the glory of garments which the wear- 
ers nave fondly hoped to preserve un- 
soiled. 

“By Jupiter!’’ qaoth Kdward Ramsay, 
Keq., gearing on the landscape; ‘‘but this is 
very jolly!’ 

ed had star.ed to walk from th3 station 
to his final destination, and after over a 
mile of dusty turnpike, to which even 
pavements were stubbie, be was just be- 
ginning to question tue delights of the 
country Opposed to those of the town, wnen 
be reached the boundary fence of the grasa 
field, and swinging himseif lazily up to 
the top rail, gazed on the prospect befoie 
bim, 

Tue profane and ratner slangy expression 
of satisfaction above recorded followed; and 
then Mr. Ramsay, drawing from his pocket 
a pet meerschaum, proceeded to charge the 
same, w touch it off, and then, taking a 
more luxurious position on the fence, to 
alternately puff smoke in a most heathen- 
ish way from his nostrils, and to open his 
mouth to imbibe large draughis of fresh 
air, as if by that method bis life would be 
indefinitely prolonged. 

Beuind him lay the yellow stubbie, look- 
ing 80 bare and ragged when contrasted 
with the waves of velvety green that spread 
as far as eye could see in front of him, 

Winding on, stretobed the tiny footpath 
that iay where he was bound, 

This path was no exception to the gener- 
ality of paths, and winding on and on, fin- 
ally disappeared around the corner of a 
clump of woods about a quarter of a mile 
off, and pursued, no doubt, its straggling 
and devious way with renewed energy. 

Ned Rausay bad come out for his usual 
summer holiday, and as it was that eccen- 
tric individual’s practice, notwithstanding 
he was that most to be pitied of men, a 
bachelor of thirty, tc seek some seciuded 
nook in which to recupsrate his exvausied 
= the pregent scene suited bim ex- 
actly. 


bat other men could find in watering- 


places, wbere they got bad fare, worse 
quarters, and bed to pay acoordingly, was 
more Chan this cynic could see. 

Not that he oould not have afforded It; 
he was, furthermore, the lucky possessor 
of a position which gave him ist enough 





to do, and an excellent salary therefor, 

To be sure, in his quiet corners be saw 

few of the fairer sex, and those jew were 
not calculated to jJastify the epithet of “fair- 
er.” Butthen Ned had a serene sort of in- 
difference for women, which prevented 
him from feeling any pangs at the absence 
of such concomitenis to his bolidsy picas- 
urea, 
. Not that he disiiked them, or affected 
the misantbrope, Far from it. He liked 
society,and women liked him—bad even 
commended his merits; but be could do— 
what few men can—witbout them, when 
he took bis season of rest, and. in fact, was 
heretical enough to deein their presence 
rather a bore than otherwise, 

So far, be had been, as he would have 
said, very fortunate, but this summer he 
was irying a new field; and, in going to 
visit an old college friend, was ratber sp- 
prehensive jest be should Hind the tabooed 
drapery there aheat of him, and the 
“daughters of Heth'’ waiting to take «a 


rey. 

So like a wise man, deferring the evil 
hour as long as possible, he sat alone on 
the fence, and between the pufis of smoke, 
meditated on bis approaching visit, 

No animai was in sight, with the exoep- 
tion of a few gaunt pigs, who were soliewn- 
ly rooting up the oil in search of kue var- 
ious substances, animal and vegtable, which 
it is their delight to devour, 

“(Queer crea.ures, pigs!’ said Ned, medi- 
tative:y, pushing vie bat back from his 
forehead, ‘Pity their eyes aren't more 
expressive, They baven’t, by any means, 
afrank or engaging iook., ‘Too much en- 
gaged in sabseoil, | suppose; don’: star-gase 
enougb.”’ 

Aas be spoke, the gauntest and wildest 
of thowe porcine quadrupeds, was rooting 
about twenty yarus from the fence, raised 
its bead, and gazed at the occupant ihereot 
in a peculiarly malignant way. 

“Are you insuited, you beauty?” sald 
Ned. “Upon wy word, you area fine epe- 
cimen! ill you charge on meif 1 enter 
your domain?”’ 

Tbe beast shook its ugly head with a 
grunt, and, asif disdaining further con- 
verse, resumed its feeding. 

“Thank you,” said Ned, ‘There’s one 
consolation about you, anyway. Whenone 
wants to get a quiet smoke, be can come 
out here, for no woman wil! choose this for 
a walk whiie you are about!’’ 

Scarcely had the words left his lips, how- 
ever, when around the corner of the woods 
where the path disappeared, came the flut- 
ter of something white, ana the next thing, 
the whole figure of a woman appeared in 
sight. 

“Whew!’’ said Ned, as the figure, set 
oft by the deep purple background of the 
clouds that were gathering like vultures 
around the setting sun, dawned upon his 
astonished vision. ‘Various proverbs il- 
lustrative of the fate of Alnaschar suggest 
themselves tomy mind. Well, 1 suppose 
she’s only a wilkmaid, or some other spe- 
cimen of that sort. Meantime, as they say 
to the little ogqildren, ‘wait and see,’’’ 

On came the stranger, and as Ned 
watched her, asort of vexed frown stole 
over his face, scarcely baniseed by the neat 
way in which she climbed a fence that lay 
between tbem. 

‘She's young, she’s a lady; she's a beau. 
ty; she’s aclipper! What a deuced bore!’’ 

All these expressions escaped bim with- 
out impeding in the asligntest degree the 
advance of the person in question, who 
was now near up to the pigs, which in 
turn had drawn within ten yards of the 
fence, 

Ned had much coolness—some called it 
‘i4mpudence’—and also much laziness, 
and he was just pesitating whether to quit 
his comfortable perch and descend to greet 
the stranger, when his doubts were solved 
for him in the most speedy and. effectual 
manner. 

A fierce grunt, a scroam, a frantic patter 
of teet, another faint shriek, and Ned found 
himself on the other side of the fence, 
holding 1n his arms a very pretty little 
brunette, while between the raiis grunted 
the gaunt pig, bristiing with rage and tri- 
umph, 

W hetuer Ned had lost his self- possession, 
which was a rarity for him to do, or whetber 
he found his position peculiarly agreeable, 
canoot be decided; but that he stil) held 
the young lady tightly, all the time gazing 
intently Gown on her, as if wondering how 
she got there, is a positive and incontrover- 
tible fact, 

Perhaps he might have got tired of it in 
time bad not the youg lady solved the 
question of duration by remarking, de. 
murely, “I am much obliged to yoo, sir, 
but J] am quite rested now, You can put 
me down.”’ 

Ned dropped ber instantly, and, with his 
face more scarlet than it cad been for ages, 
began to make diligent search in the grass 


for his beloved meerschaum, which had 
fallen in the daring rescue he had ef- 
fected, 


A scream from the objectof his gallantry 
startied him from this purguit, 

‘Oh, the horrid besst!’ cried she, ‘Don’t 
you see it’s going to eat my siipper—my 
pretty slipper? Take it away. I can’t 
walk home with one sboe,”’ 

And she thrust forth from under the 
gaudy ekirt of ber dress a pair of tiny feet, 
one arrayed in some witchery of biue and 
bronse, the other in the whitest of wiat 
shall we call them?—stookings. 

“Serve you right for walking in such 
things!’ muttered Ned, grimly, as he pre- 
pared with great unwillingness to invade 


the territory of the pig, which had discoy- 
ered the fellow ‘‘to brongs and biue,’’ and 
was tossing it the alr with savage 
gies. 

“A nice mese this isi ontinued he 


"I’ve heard of the delights of boar-hunting, 
but | must confess I don’t see any great 
delight in the approaching p l cer- 
tainly don’t ‘sniff the ;battie afar off;’ or, if 
I do, bave no wish to diminish its distance 
from me,”’ 

But whether the pig wae satisfied with 
ite former victory, or whetber it descried 
the d ference in iis antagonists, after one 
fierce tush, which was stopped bya well 
directed kick, it ceased from wartare, and 
beat a retreat, leaving Ned to carry the al- 
most undamaged slipper to its fair owner. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said the damsel, with 
&@ gratetu!, appealing g'snce upward from 
under thore long, biack lashes; and the 
next thing, Ned Kamaay, the self 
ed, the cool, found himself blushing to the 
tips of his ears as he knelt down and beg- 
ged leave to restore the rescued slipper to 
ite former piace. 

The young ledy assented calmly; and 
though Ned took rather long to acoomp!ish 
the operation, aad seemei somewhat awk- 
ward also, she did not grow lu patient, and 
stood on one foot with the most perfect 
equanimity. 

Ned rose at last, and having found bis 
pipe, began to recover a littie of his cool- 
ness, and leaning back against the fence, 
surveyed the fair object of his cares with a 
slightly quizz cal expression on his good- 
lookivg face. This was, evidently. not rel- 
ished by her; and she broke the silence 
at once. 

“Ob, dear! how am I to get back home?” 
exclaimed abe, with a piteous look of dis- 
tress. “It iq such a lungand dusty way 
round, and | couldn’t go thraugh that field 
again while that beast ia there! Ugh! tbe 
horrid thing! how it frightened wme!’’ 

Ned Ramsay's gallantry was not worked 
up W the point of offering to fall once 
more on the offending swine, and drive it 
from the field, but be did the best he 
could. 

“lam going throggh that fleld myself,”’ 
said he, politely, “and I will be Lappy to 
protect you from your foes, I think you 
can get safely through under my chargs.” 

‘Oa, will you?” said “Miss Slippers,’’ as 
Ned, sotto vooe, profanely christened her, 
‘I shall be ever & much obiiged to you, 
Il am not going far; only crossing this field 
is wy dread. But I Lope I won’t take you 
out of your way?”’ 

“No,” said Ned, coolly; “I am on my 
way to Mr. Archer’s and if you live in 
this part of the country, you must know 
this is the sbort cut to it.’’ 

“Are you going there?’”’ cried the dam- 
sel. “Oh, how nice! Why, I am saying 
there myself! You are Mr. Ramsay! I’m 
so glad you have come! I’ve heard ever 
80 inuch about you, and have been dying 
to seve you forthe last week, and now to 
meet you this way! Ob, how funny!” 

Aod the tiny hands were clapped togeth- 
er with « peal of clear, honest laughter 
from the cosy mouth, 

‘“‘And who the deuce are you?” muttered 
Ned, under his breath, ‘Ob, Godirey, you 
old sinner! this is some trick you and 
Madge have been playingon me! Never 
wind, I'll fix you!” and his eyes glittered 
with some of the fun that was latent in his 
quiet nature, ‘No need of introducing 
myself then,” said be, laughingly, ‘But 
you’ve left out one part of the customary 
form. Who am I to escort home?’’ 

‘How stupid of me, to besure!’”’ eried 
Miss Slippers. ‘'But mine’s such a horrid 
name, I am always trying to forget it!” 

And, making a grotesque courtesy, she 
rattled gaily offt—— 

‘‘‘Maria Mugglesworth is my name, 

England is my nation; 
Woodside my present dwelling -place, 
And you my iate salvation!’”’ 


‘But, oh!’’ she continued, “don’t call 
me that! Everyone calls me May--you 
need not be an exception.”’ 

‘May, simply,’’ said Ned, 
‘or anything elee?’’ 

‘It is one of these cases where it seems 
amiss tc add more,” said Siippers, merrily. 
“But you bad better preserve les conven- 
ances, at least, before Mr, and Mrs, 
Archer.”’ 

“Just as you suy,’’ said Ned, ‘but I 
want to punish them for not telling me 
anyone was here, 80 1 should not say a word 
of your adventure, but pretend you are an 
old acquaintance, and not be one bit for- 
mal,’’ 

‘‘W hat fun!’ cried Mies May. ‘Won't it 
be too good, especially as 1 detest formal- 
ity, and am glad to get rid of it on any pre- 
text?’’ 

“Forward, then!’ said Ned, “We'll 
brave the foel’’ and he offered his hand to 
assist ber over the fence, 

The swine kept ata distance this time, 
and Ned and his companion pursued their 
way without any molestation. Now, every- 
one knows, however nice grass is, it isn’t 
particularly rice to walk turough when it 
is long, with some One in the path beside 
you, bolding on to your arm. 

Yet Ned, who was as fond of comfort as 
most peopie, did not seem to mind it in the 
least, and marched bravely on, not even 
showing any design to shake off his com- 
panion’s hand afcer they had left the field 
of swine far in the rear, 

So absorbed was he in his attentions to 
her, tmat the conversation never flagged, 
and he almost sterted to find himeelf, at 
the end of twenty minutes, on the lawn at 
Woodside, with its master and mistress 
standing on the steps of the wide porch, 
waiting bis arrival, 

Mrs. Archer, a tall, handsome woman of 
the blond typs, was standing on the porch, 
leaning on ner husband’s shoulder as he 
stood below, 


maliciously, 





‘‘\] say, Madge, said he, twisting his head 
around to look up in ber face, ‘‘look there! 
| That’s intimacy on a short acquaintance. 
' And how the deuce did they meet, anyhow? 
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He does not know her, and ahe never saw 
him before, so where did they strike up 
this sudden affection for each other?’ 

“]'m sure 1 don’t know, Godfrey,” said 
bis wife, a rather biank look of amasement 
pespreading her pretty face, while she 

zed on the approaching couple, as they 
came slowly on, arm-in-arm. 

“So you preferred to walk, Ned?” cried 
Archer, a8 they reached the ste “1’'m 
giad you found pleasant com » at all 
events.’’ 

“Yea,” sald Ned, coolly, though his 
mouth apevenss with repressed mirth, ‘it 
was quite a pleasant surprise to meet an 
old acquaintance in such a way. How 
unean were not to say anything about 
my meeting anybody down here!’’ 

It’s all Madge’s doing,” said Godfrey, 
maliciously. “i didn’t know what she was 
up to.” 

h.Oh, you pack of deceivers!” said Mrs, 
Archer, shaking ber head at all three of 
them, “You—you cid wretch, for pretend- 
ing not to know what | was up to, as you 
callit! You Mr. Rameay, for wanting to 
wake me believe you wanted —— a0 
bad to meet you here, And, last of all, 
you, Mies, for letting merun onto you 
about Mr. Ramsay, and never telling me 
you knew bim all the time! What did you 
mean by it?’ 

Ned glanced rather nervously at bis com. 
panion, butthat individual was, as Godfrey 
would have phrased it, ‘‘up to snuff,’”’ and 
equal to any emergency, 

“I never caught hisname when be was 
introduced,’ said she, quietly, with a ma- 
licious, laughter-provoking side-glance at 
Ned; “and sol had no idea you were tell- 
ing me aboutonelI knew 80 well, You 
dear old Maggie, did you ever know me to 
deceive anyone?”’ 

“‘] don’t know,’’ said Mrs, Arober, sus- 
piciously; “you’d do itif you had a chance 
soon enough, ! expect. Well, I am glad 

ou’ve met before, for 1 won’t have to 

reak you down from conventionalisin to 
the kind of informality I like, and it’s a 
terrible exhausting process, Godfrey, take 
Mr, Ramsay up to bis room; and as for you, 
Mag, now you’ve seen my wonder, I sup- 
pose you can wait till he comes down 
again, waa Pas wild with curiosity.” 

Off went Ned, struggling to repress his 
laughter, and the party broke up till sup. 

tr. 

PN ed had hard work Jor the first week to 
keep from betraying his secret, but after 
that his mind became 80 much engaged 
otherwise, that he never thought of it. 
Mies Mugglesworth had made good play 
out of that first grand stride towards inti- 
macy, and before two weeks were over, one 
evening the moon “looked down from 
heaven’s bigh tower,’’ and saw a man 
pleading a cause in the court of love in a 
ve nervous, very earnest way for one 
ordinarily so cool, 

“I don’t know whether I[ should en- 
courage you, Mr. Ramsay,’ said Miss 
Slippers, demurely, though ber truant heart 
beat faster and happier at the loving words 
she had heard. ‘It’s so short atime, I 
like you pretty well, but what will Mr, and 
Mrs. Aroner think?’ 

“Thing! when we've known each other 
so long?” said Ned, coolly, dropping nis 
passionate tone. ‘What can they think?”’ 

Miss Mugglesworth broke into a peal of 
laughter, and looked admiringly up in.his 
face, 


‘“That’s very ingenious,’’ said she, ‘‘Who 
else would have thought of it but you?’’ 

‘‘Besides,’’ pleaded the emboldened Ned, 
“you think your own name is a disagree- 
able one, and 1am doing the best in my 

wer to change it. Come, my darling, [ 
think you do care for mea little, Can’t 
you love me a little more?”’ 

“I’m oonquered!’’ said Miss Slippers, 
holding out ner hand witb aiangh. ‘That 
last shot finished me, I think I might love 
you after awhile, but such a potent induce- 
ment as that would be sufficient, It’sa 
bargain.”’ 

r, and Mrs, Archer were not so much 
surprised as might have been supposed; at 
least the lady wasn't, thoagh her busband 
had made strong assertions on the resi&tance 
of Ned to all women's wiles, 

But Ned often tells Mrs, Ramsay, when 
she is very teasing, that that swine had 
lost him his rest for ever, and wishes that 
he had never laid his 6yes on uncured 
bacon. 

i oe 


THE PowER oF WILL.—Three stories 
are told showing the power of man’s will, 
One is of a young officer in the army, who 
was peculiarly stubborn and irascibie. He 
had been confined to his bed after a severe 
attack of the heart, and was unable to 
move, 

His physician asked one of his fellow of- 
ficers to warn him tbat, as he would never 
get out of bed again, he might arrange his 
affairs before death. 

When the sick man was told what the 
doctor had said, he arose in his bed ex- 
citediy, and said: “1 will never get up 
again, eb? I will walk to the doctor mysei/ 
and show him.” Hejumped to the floor, 
walked across the room, and fell dead. 

Another was about a certain sheriffin a 
Western State, who, wnen arresting a man, 
was stabbed through the heart, He seized 
the man by the sboulvers, after the blade 
had struck nimi, preased him to the ground, 
drew his revolver, and, deiiberately 
torusting it down be struggling prisoner’s 
throat, pulled the trigger at the instant he 
bimeel! died. 

The third party was regarding another 
Cfloer who was hunting down athief, The 
man thought he had escaped from his pur 


suer, but just as he entered one door of a 
railroad car, the cffloer appeared in the 
other, 


The thief instantly fired, the bullet pene- 





trating his pureuer’s brain. The officer, 
however, returned the shot, bringing his 
man to the nd, 

He then dragged bimeself along the car, 
fring as he crawied, until his revolver was 
empty. He was iead when he was picked 
Up, a second after he had ceased to shoot, 


—_— —_— 


AS TO BLIZZARDS. 


The word ‘biiszard’ was fret used in 
January 1866 to designate the wintry 
storms peculiar to the north-western States 
and Territories, at which date one of the 
worst of these storms swept over the 
prairies of Minnesota and Dasota. 

The blizzard belongs to the prairies of 
North America, as distinctly asthe simoom 
belongs to the deserts of Arabia; but the 
results are more disastrous to human life. 
Every country is visited by storins; but in 
no other country than these prairies of the 
north-west do we read of biizzarda, 

They are as much worse than ordinar 
snowstorms asa burricane on the ocean js 
worse than an ordinary wind. 

Imagine anow driven by a wind blowing 
at the rate of from forty to sixty miles an 
hour, with the thermometer registering 
from twenty to forty degrees below serv 
Fabrenheit. 

That ie a blizzard! Fortunately, they do 
not visit us usually wore than three or four 
times in the winter, and sometimes a win- 
ter is passed without one being recorded. 

The loss of life to man and beast result- 
ing from these blizzards in the past bas 
been 7 

Toe fireat of these storms of which any 
record is found occurred on December 31, 
1863, when the thermometers in St. Paul, 
Mi: nesota, registered filty.two degroes 





In January 1966 anotber of these biizzards 
passed over this section, with a great bona of 
iife. But the biizzard of January 1888 lo 
which over two bundrev lives were iost 
proved the most disastrous to human life 
ub record, chiefly because the storm came 
s suddenly aod the temperature fell so 
rapidly that it is a miracie how any one ex. 

to the fury of the elements escaped. 

The morning had been bright and sunny 
—indeed, such a one as is seen seldom in 
the depth of winter in this climate 

It presented itwel! to farmers and others as 
a good opportunity to visit the distant towns 
for suppiles; it was nailed with delight by 
commercial travellers who desired to visit 
tneir customers in outlying villages; chili 
dren who had been unabie to attend school 
for days because of the severity of the 
weather, started out cheerfuily to the 
school-houses, in many instances more than 
@ mile distant across the prairies, 

Stockmen and cowboys hailed the beau- 
tiful morning with delight as they saddled 
their horses and rode oat on the range to 
look up the cattle in his cbarge, 

As noon drew near, light clouds gath- 
ered and obecured the sun, while snow fell 
gently; but almost without any nae 
the whoie appearance of the heavens is 
changed. The light clouds grow biacker, 
the wind commences to blow a hurricane, 
the snow is whirled across tbe prairies at 
the rate of forty to fifty miles an hour, and 
the thermometer falls to twenty and thirty 
degrees velow zero so quickly, that it 
seems a8 though no one expose! to the 
storin Can escape, 

Sach was the fury of the tempest that 
men were lost a few yards from tueir own 
houses, the snow being driven into their 
faces with so mach violence as to blind 
them. The noise made by the wind was so 
great that where the members of a party 
Decaine separated from each ether they 
could not hear one another’s voices eveu ut 
the distance of a few yards, 

Of this blizzard an incident is recorded 
where a lady school-teacher left the school- 
house with two of her pupils to go to her 
home, about a quarter of a mile distant. 

As they did not reach the bouse by the 
time they ougbt, a search-party was or 
gaoized; but no trace of thein was dis- 
covered until atter the storm had abated, 
when the children were found frozsn to 
death in embrace of the iady, who bad 
also perisbed, 

Sve had evidently struggled against the 
storm until its severity bad exhausted her; 
but even then sne had attempted to save 
the little ones by shielding them frota the 
elements with ner own body, 

Incidents of heroic actions were not rare, 
We read of several men in one town Btart- 
ing out on foot to rescue the passengers in 
a train which was snowéd-up only 4 short 
distance frow a station. 

These brave men, in order to find their 
way bad to take ropes and form @ line be- 
tween the telegraph poles; and by follow- 
ing this rope-walk, the passengers were 
resuced, and just ata time when the fuel 
in the train was exhausted, and after they 
bad been several hours without food. 

The rescuers suffered wore or jess from 
frozen hands and feet, but counted their 
sufferings as nothing when compared with 
the lives their courage bad saved, 

One lady aobool-teacher kept her thirteen 
pupils in the schoo: house until the violence 
of the wind blew the door down, 

Then tying them togetuer, and attaching 
the rope to ber own pérson, in order to 
prevent the possibdiiity of the party becom 
ing separated from eacu other, eve took the 
youngest in herarms, aod after an hervic 
struggle against the blinding snow and 
bitter cold, reached the nearesi farmhouse 
in safety witb ail her pupils, 
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ALL K1inps OF GHuostTs. —I have been in 


niwost every couutry In tLe wo ld, saysa 
recent writer,and everywhere | have found 
people who have seen and believe in ghosts 
ln western countries ghusts are genera.ly 





harmless, butin Asia and Africa they are 
of a malignant and vicious type. 

There dread of ghost is common to all 
aboriginal races of India and Ohina, end 
the only means employed to op their 
rancor and mischievous ispositions 
is to build shrines forthem and to wake 
them offerings. 

Any severe illness, or epidemic disease, 
as smallpox, cholera, etc., is attributed to 
tbe malignancy of certain of these spirits, 
who must be propitiated accordingly. 

In India the man tiger is, perbaps, the 
most dreaded of all these demon ghosts, for 
when a tiger bas killed a man the tiger is 
considered safe from harm, as the spirit of 
the man ridesupon nis head and guides 
him clear of danger, 

Accordingly itis believed that the only 
sure mode of destroyi @ r who has 
kiiled many people is to begin by making 
offerings to the spirit of his victims, there. 
by depriving him of their valuable 
services, 


rv 

In Obina the ghosts most propitiated are 
of those who have met « violent or untime- 
iy death, whether by design or by aococi- 

ent. 

Even wretones who are hanged for their 
crimes are believed to navethe same power 
of causing evilto the living asthose who 
have been killed by any other violent 
arama inciuding poison, disease, lightning, 
e 


All the deified spirits are often distin. 
guished by some term denoting the manner 
of their death. Thus, the ‘tiger ghost’’ is 
the gnostofa man killed bya tiger; the 
‘snake ghost” the ghost of a person who 
wes killed by a snake, In Alrica the 
‘waddy” and “lightning” ghosts are the 
most common, but the most dreaded apirit 
is the “Siroooco’’ ghost, which is reputed! by 
tue natives an impiacabie spirit, Most of 
the deceased persons whose spirits are now 
worship were the ancestors of some of 
the aborigines, 

Tue ceremcnuies observed in propitiating 
the ghosts consist mainly of the oflerings 
of fowls, pigs, goats, as well an of flowers 
and fruits, of the recitation and singing of 
certain prayers and charms before the dif- 
ferent surinos. 

These charms or prayers are addressed 
to the deified ghosts of the dead for the 
purpose of compelling the spirita to desist 
frou doing barm or to appear and rcoeive 
the orders of the performers, Twoor three 
successive performances are understood to 
be sufficient to accomplisn their purpose, 


THE MAN WHO uses Up every energy in 
the one object of making money, and who 
gauges the vaiue of everything acoording 
tu the opportunities it affords of increasing 
bis etocksand bauk balance, is throwing 
away not only the beauty, but mach of the 
usefuiness of his life. Fur money is but 
one means to happiness; it is nothing in 
iteeif, nothing wuen separated from the 
wisdom that knows bow to use it and the 
energy that extracts value and beauty out 
of it. : 

That life is not worth living that is whol- 
ly absorbed in gaining money and sink, 
away exhausted in the effort. It is like 
that of the builder who sbould spend bis 
entire energies in collecting materials 
without erecting asingle structure, or the 
wood-cutter who should useali bis bourse 
of labor in diligently sharpening bis axe. 

a 8 

Leisure is never #0 enjoyable as when it 
comes unexpevtediy, iike the visit of a 
long absent friend. And to be sweetest 
must be short. Too much of it pails upon 
the appetite, Luxurious as a warin bath, 
it is aiso as onervating. He who finds 
himaself suddenly d of leisure in 
great plenty, will do well to dispose of the 
bulk of it agsoon as porsible by seiting 
himself something serious to do. 

Systematised activity is one of the best 

reser Vatives against “dullcare.’’ I.sisure 
i but a sauce of life, which helps wo weke 
work more palatable and digestible—the 
one apart from the other soon mos dis. 
gusting. 
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I@NORING Or quickly forgetting personal 
injuries is characteristic of true greatness, 
when meaner natures would be kept in 
unrest by them. The less of s man a per 
son is the more he makes of an injury or 
ano inealt 

Tne more of a man be is the less he is 
disturbed by what others aay or do against 
him without cause, ‘The sea remembers 
not the vessel’s rending keel, but rushes 
joyously the ravage to oonceal,’’ It ia the 
tiny streaml+t which ja kept in a sputter by 
a stick thrust into its wacers by a wilful 
boy. 

—_—_———{ > ——— 

In THE Fast.—A traveller, speaking of 
the street-oalls in Damascus, says that a 
thin slice of wheaten bread, alightiy but- 
tered and covered with grape syrup, is 
proc.ieimed aa “food for the swailowa'’— 
te, for delicate gir's, Jars like those of 
the forty thieves, filled with pickled fruit 
and vegetabies, are thus extolied—" Il an 
old woman eats, she will be young next 
morning.”’ 

OOO oS 

The Romans borrowed from tha Greeks 
the roi: of parchment which they calied 
volumen, and afterwards they contrived 
the square book, or codex. Martial alludes 
Ww this as ao innovation in his time, and it 
must bave been found a very oonvenient 
one. Binding was soon 80 far established 
that we hear of cudices covered with tab- 
lets of ivory or wood iniaid with gold. 
Tne beat book binders came from Athena, 

cI A 


First Losstsa—"‘Well, what are you 
going to do now ?’' Becond Lobster—''iet 
jreased for dinrer,’ 





AT HOME AED ABROAD. 


The doctors who attended the late K 

of Portugal during the last few weeks o 
his lllnews presented bills for their services 
amounting to nearly $100 000. One of them 
demanded $14 000 for ten visita, another de- 
manded $17,000 tor fifteen, while a third 
yoy that $30 000 was not too much to 
ask bis attendance of eighteen consulta- 
tions, Eventually ine new King succeeded 
In eflecting a setiioment of their claims by 
means of a lu:np sum of $60,000, 


A “oval w49 1560x300 feet and three 
stories bi is to be erected in Kast St. 
Lula, ia palace will be a decided! 
novel structure. The coal companies wi 
furnish the material for the superstructure 
—biack ooal of every kind, and wrought 
out by saw, by mason’s bammer and into 
artistic forms oy the oarver’s chisel, The 
firm floor will be of polished oval, and pil- 
lars of coal will — the floor—ooal, 
ooal everywhere. be purpose of the 
building will be to continually exbibit the 
agricultural and mineral products of Soutn- 
ern lilinois, 


A peculiarly pathetic incident, it is told, 
markea the closing life of Alonz> E, Stod- 
dard, the well-known baritone, who re- 
cently passed away with typhoid fever: 
“Ae be lay on his oot in the bospitai, 
breathing bie lest, a sudden inspiration 
seemed to revivify bim, and, tothe wonder 
of all, be sat upright in his couch and be- 
gan to sing, in bis familiar, ropust voice, 
one of bis favorite operatic solos. He 
never sang with more feeling or with more 
beauty of tone. The song was sung from 
beginning to end, the last notes di — 
and, jast as they ended, the singer teil 
beck in his bed—dead.”’ 


A reformed oar driver who worked for 
the Street Car Company of Mobile, Ala, in 
the deys when paper currency was all the 
gO, Saye that the company introduced the 

tent boxes whioh fora time beaded off 

he boys efiectually in their “knocking 
down” teres. But the victory of capita! 
over labor was snortlived, for the drivers 
suppiled themselves with large grasshop- 
pers which they tied py the wings with s 
string and shoved down into the and 
when Mr, (irasshopper bbed onto « 
dime they jerked him back out of the box. 
This was “- up for some time with great 
success, Until One day the string broke and 
left the bird in the box, onl gave the 
anap away. 


The attack which the Ewwperor William 
and his oourtiers recentiy made upon the 
employment of Frenol: terms in the Ger- 
man language bas received a check, if not 
a —— in the following remarks of the 
celebrated Prof. Virchow, addressed to bis 
students: “No language is ricoh enough to 
furnish always the best terms for all the 
idea which we wish to express, Conse- 
quently, we must beve recourse to a foreign 
tongue. when our own doee not the 
exact and precise term that we want. 
Speaking generally, therefore, [| would 
give you a lesson, and | should be bappy 
to see you profit by it during the rest of 
your lives. You do not belong merely to 
your country; you belong W ali humanity. 
Let our frienos, the purists, take that for 
granted,’’ 


Gen. Meigs ia still exercising his matbe- 
mnatios on the problem of what the popula- 
tion of the United States will be one bon- 
dred yeers hence. He anticipates at the end 
of this century a populetion of neariy 
90,000 @00 (89 653 333), bv the miadle of the 
next century, 383763 839 «and before ite 
clone, that lain 1990, 1 206 562 248, or a popu- 
lation neariy, or quite, equal to the popula. 
tion of the w'obe at the present time, ule 
will give 399 persons to the square mile, 
England having ndw 389 China 420 and 
Belgium 424. ‘‘Such a nation,” gays Gen, 
Meigs, ‘‘wiil bave a power and « commerce 
and industry not heretofore known to tbe 
world, Our sbips and those of our allies 
will bring the spare produocte of every land 
to our shores, Systems of interior land a: d 
water transport, perhaps mostly operaud 
by electric power, will _ and chesply 
distribute them.”” For New York oity a 
population of 30 000,000 is prophesied for 
1900, and a total urban population at thet 
oO ate of 240,000 000, 


The Czar, it seems, inorder to guard 
himeelf, to some extent, against essanation, 
employe a “double,’’ who is so anfortanate 
ast greatiy resemble his Majesty. Tnis 
‘double’ is an officer who, on certain occa- 
sions, dresmnes exactiy like the Cerar and 
a. impersonates him, It is to ve 

oped that the ‘‘doubie”’ gets a good salary, 
for tue post is certainly a risky one, and 
the holder of it night experience some dit- 
ficulty in persuading any «00d office to 
insure bias life. Inthe meantime the Czir 
bimeelf wears a stee! ahirt, which must be 
very unoomfortabie; and travels in ar- 
mor plated carrisges, which in summer 
must be very hot. ‘ Uneasy,” says the 
soy “lies the head that wears @ crown,"’ 

he poet, who Is NShakspeare, said that be- 
fore the rise of Nihiliate. Wuoat would ne 
aay now, when, acoording W reoent confi 
dential retarna to the Russian (Govern- 
ment, there are, in St Petersburg alone, 
seventy thousand people, each one of 
whom is believed to be implicated in plow 
of a revolutionary character? 
- Ae 

We can easily forgive lack of means; but 

ittieness with ineans is disgusting 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POSI1. 











Dur Young Folks. 


TOMMY TRUNDLE. 





BY lL. VARMER, 


H, HA!" said Tommy Trundle, half 

sleed; ‘to-morrow will be a half-holi. 

day. Whatsball I do to smuse my- 
self? { am going to my ancie’s park.” 

“Go for a walk,” said his friend, Alfred 
James, ‘or come fishing in the river with 
me. Take me with you."’ 

“No,” said Tommy, ‘Il don’t want you 
there, James. I will go and have some 
fan. You can’t come to uncie’s.” 

This was very unkind of Tommy, and so 
his triend thought, for he walked avay, 
and when Tommy called bim he would 
notocome beck, But, worse than all, he 
told the other boys, and when the half- 
holiday came the following afternoon, no 
one would go out with rude Tommy Trun.- 
die, and Arthur Dean was very cross with 
him. 

Tommy bad then to go alone, “i don’t 
care,” he said; “i will have some fun by 
myself. I know what! wiil do: I'll buy 
that new knife which Arthur wanted, and 
in that way pay bim out,” 

You see that Tommy was nota very nice 
boy: he was rather selfish; but it is a bad 
plan to be so, and Tommy paid for his self 
ishness. He went away by himself into 
town, and bought the knife, it wag avery 
nice one, and had two sharp biades. 
“Ah!” said he to himself, “won't Arthur 
be gavage because | have bought the knife 
he wanted!’’ 

“Now,” thought he, ‘I will go and cut 
some aticks, and sail them in the stream 
in uncie’s grounds thietine hot day,’’ 

His uncie had his nephew home every 
half-boliday, much to the servants’ disgust, 
for Tommy piayed them tricks, and set al! 
kinds of traps forthem; he annoyed the 
stableman by frightening the horses, and 
the cook pinned a dish-cloth to his jacket 
because he went into the kitchen. The 
gamekeeper's son did not like him because 
Tommy threw stones at him, But bis un- 
cle never heard of bis pranks, and thought 
he was a good boy—as boys go. 

Tommy had been cautioned about the 
young wood in the plantation, but he 
‘didn’t care,”’ he said. He would cut 
twige “if he liked.’”’ So he cut one, and 
was trying to cut another with the large 
blade of his new knife, when it slipped and 
nearly sliced of! his finger-tip. 

*Ob, ob!” cried Tommy as loud as he 
could, “Help, help! my finger is cut; 1 
am bleeding to death!"’ 

But no one heard him. Then he began 
to wish he was not alone. Hin finger bled 
very much, and he threw away the knife 
in anger, tied his handkerchief round bis 
finger, and ran to the keeper's cottage, 

The keeper's daughter tied up his} cut 
finger and told him it served bim right,” 
bat be laughed, because the finger was not 
cut 80 badly as he expected. Then he ran 
away into the plantation again to find his 
knife, Sut he could not see it, and after a 
long search he had to give it up. 


“] will come another day,’’ said he to 
himeeif. “If I can’t find it, no one can. 
It a very provoking, though, two shillings 
lost like that. I must tell uncle; perhaps 
he will give me another.’’ 

Then he remembered that he had no 
business In the plantation, and that the 
keeper had warned him about the traps— 
though Tommy thought the man only 
wanted to frighten him. “I’ll got out at 
the other side,’’ he said, ‘and then the 
keeper won't see me leave.’’ This was 
very aly of Tommy, 

So he siunk along, stooping under the 
branches, and winding in and out until he 
began to think he would never get out. 
The plantation extended between the wall 
ofthe grounds and the river. The wall 
was high, and divided the park from the 
road, aq Tommy could not climb it, be- 
sidea, he was without his cap, and didn’t 
like to be seen in the road in his rather old 
holiday dress, So he wandered on, and 
Just es he saw the end of the trees he felt a 
terrible pinch in his instep, and ne 
screamed oat. 

He was caught in a sinall trap, which 
had nipped bis foot and ankle smartly, and 
he could not movea step, He oalled out, 
he screamed, be shouted, but no use. 
There he was held until t'e keeper, who 
wae near the river, heard his cries, and came 
into the plantation. i 

“Well, Master Tom, what business have 
you in here? - You're caught in a trap at 
last, ebr”’ 

“Yoe—yo—yos,”” he replied: 
very sorry I came here atall Do 


“| am 


piGase 





| self 


le me out, Randal; I won't come again. 
Ob! take it off, quick?” 

The keeper opened the trap and let Mas- 
ter Tommy loose, 

“Serve you right,” he ssid, ‘you have 
been warned nut to come onere often 
enough. (Go home now and behave your- 
self, young gentioman.’’ 

The keeper continued his way through 
the plantation, and Tommy l|imped off in 
the other direction. He could hardly walk 
at first, and screwed up bis face with pain, 
but be managed to reach the river; there 
he sat down on tne bank in the shade and 
bathed his injured foot: it waa rather 
bruised, but the oold water did it good. 

Then be put on his sboe and stocking 
again, and wondered what he would do 
next. He did not know what to do, 

The balf-boliday hed not been very nice 
eo far; but be wandered on by the stream 
until he came to a rather wide place, where 
aemali boy, a butcher's son from the vil- 
lage close by, was fishing. 

Tommy was cross, and being of a bad 
disposition, began to throw some pebbles 
into the water to tease the smaller lad, 

“Oome, you atop that; you’re frightening 
my fish,’”’ cried the village lad. 

“They are my uncile’s fisb,’’ said Tom- 
my, ‘and I will doas i please, Who gave 
you leave to fish here?’ 

“Never you mind. You go home and 
mind your own business,’’ said the lad. 
*]’ ve got leave, that’s enough!’’ 

But Tommy would not step throwing 
the pebbles, which popped into the water, 
so the lad moved away some few yards 
further down the stream to a piece of 
strand, on which he stood and fished, 

The Tommy oontinued to throw smal! 
pebbles until the other boy got very angry 
and threw stones at Tommy, bis tormen- 
tor. Those he threw were large ones, which 
he picked from the gravel, and one hit 
Tommy a terrible blow on his arm, just on 
the “funny bone,’’ as he was turning 
round, 

But it wasn’t at all funny” for Tommy. 
He jumped up, but found his ankle so stiff 
that he could not run; #o there he stood on 
one leg, rubbing his elbow in pain, while 
tne butcher’s son “laughed to see the 
sport,’’ and jeered at Tommy Trundle, 
Seeing he could not catch him on account 
of his injured leg, the boy threw more 
stones, until Toin the tormentor was very 
giad to move away and let the boy fish in 


‘I wonder whether it is tea-time yet,’’ 
thought Tommy. “I wish James was here; 
I am tired of this horrid half-holiday, Oh, 
my foot!” he exclaimed, ‘How it does 
hurt! 1 must go home,”’ 

He was in pain, and bis arm burned 
still, But be thought bimself very iil used, 
and never considered that it was all his 
own fault for doing what he had no busi. 
ness to do. He had begun badly and 
selfishly, and he was punished for it, Still, 
he never thought of this, he only thought 
of himaeif. 

So he lIimped back to the stable-yard, 
and wondered what he would do next, 
After a while, having eaten an apple and 
some cake, and rested, be felt better, and 
then thought he would play trap, bat, and 
ball, So he called Fred, the gardener’s 
boy, and told him to field out for him and 
throw in the ball. Fred was only too 
pleased to play instead of gardening, and, 
quite forgetting his work, began to play 
with ‘Master Tommy.’’ 

Ot course, Tommy should not have taken 
the boy from his work, but, as usual, he 
did not tbink of anyone but himself, and 
quite forgot that his uncle paid the gar- 
dener’s boy for the time he was employed, 
and not for playing with Tommy. 

“Let me have a turn, Master Tom,” said 
Fred. ‘You've had so many, and I 
haven’t had one yet. You promised me 
my turn, you know.”’ 

“So you shall, after three more hits,”’ 
sald Toramy, intending to bave just three 
splendid bits. 

Sut the very first of these splendid hits 
was a little too splendid. The ball went 
fiying across the grass straight to the house, 
and bang, crash, through a pane in the 
stained glass window on the staircase! 

“Ob, the window!’’ exclaimed both the 
boys together. 

“You'll catch it, Master Toin,’’ cried Fred 
the gardener’s son, as he ran away to his 
work, which he had neglected to play with 
Tom, 

Tommy was horrified. He had done 
great mischief, His uncle would be very 
angry, and would not have him up again 
for the half-holiday. 

How Tom wisbed he had gone out with 
James. If be had, all these troubles would 
have Seen avoided. Tommy was rather a 
coward, and he turned away and vid him 


in the grounds 





it was no use, though; his uncle had 
heard the crash ag well as the servants. He 
was very angry, and came and found Mas- 
ter Tom, and immediately sent bim back 
to achool with a note to the master. So 
Master Tom had Sunday at school almost 
alone, which he did not like, and got 
lectured by Lis master for his disobedience 
into the bargain. 

On Monday the boys teased bim dread- 
fally, until he was nearly mad. 

But what burt him most wasthe new 
knife, which he saw in Arthur Dean's 
hande after morning school, 

“Where did you get my knife, Artbur?” 
he asked. 

“It isn’t your knife,”’ said Arthor, ‘I 
gave the keeper’s son sixpence for it; he 
found it in the wood.”’ 

“It ws my knife; I paid twoahbillings for 
it, sald Tommy. 

But he could not get it, and was syain 
very angry. His half-holiday bad veen a 
great punishment; still, it did him good, 
for after a while be became more generous 
and amiable, and never spent another day 
selfishly in bis uncie’s grounds alone, 
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KITTENS AND TORTOISE. 


A FABLE, 


not hurt you,” 

And a smal!! head poppep from un- 

der what the kittens had supposed to bs a 
new sort of saucer turned upside down, 

They bae been trylug with their paws to 
turn it over; for as it seemed heavy they 
thought that perbaps some food was inside 
of it, and if they had been successful had 
intended having a feast. 

Suddenly, to their great surprise, this 
very hard svucer began to move slowly 
away from them, and in another momenta 
head appeared at the end ofa long neck, 
and a voice sald—— 

‘Don’t go away, don’t go away; I will 
not hurt you.”’ 

But the frightened kittens drew back 
and got close up against the wall. They 
had thought that a very ugly odd-looking 
saucer was before them, but now they 
lound that the ugly saucer was alive, and 
had a very ogly head and very ugly feet, 
anda strange hollow voice that alarmed 
them even more, They were especially 
frightened now that there was buta little 
distance between them, and the tortoise 
began to move towards them, repeating at 
every step—— 

“Don’t be afraid, don’t be afraid.” 

The kittens, however, pressed closer 
against the wal), and looked at their com- 
panion with dismay—they would have 
made their escape altogether, but the tor- 
toise managed to place himself between 
them and the open door ofthe potting- 
house, in which the gardener kept histrow- 
el and rake, and other tools, andin which 
the three had met, 

‘We ought not to be atrangers,’’ said the 
tortoise, ‘‘for many of your family are 
called after me,’’ 

Trick and Fluffy opened their eyes very 
wide at this. 

“*] never heard such nonsense in all my 
lite,” said Trick. 

“Itisn’ttrue, I won’t believe a word of 
it,” said Fluffy. 

‘You are very rude kittens to say so,’’ 
returned the tortoise, ‘Why, you two 
know my name,”’ 

‘*] am sure we don’t,”’ said Trick indig. 
nantly. ‘We are nothing like you; you 
are more like a saucer turned upside down 
than anything else,’’ 

“Do you know my name?” asked the 
tortoise calmly. 

‘‘No, nor don’t want to know it;’’ said 
Fluffy, angrily. ‘‘l wish my mother was 
here to hear the stories you tell us, I 
knew such an ugly creature with a saucer 
on his back could not be of any good in the 
worid but to do mischief,”’ 

‘“}W hat sort of a cat is your mother?” 

“She’s a fine tortoise-mhell cat,” said 
Trick proudly. 

“Anh, then your mother was called after 
me,” said the tortoise, “I am a tortoise, 
and what you call the saucer on my back 
is my shell, which, if you could see pol- 
isbed, contains the most beautiful shades 
of brownand yellow, You may think how 
fine they are when a cat esteems it a great 
honor to be called a tortoise-shell cat, as 
sbe knows it mesos that she is a great 
beauty.”’ 

Trick wend Fiufly made no other answer 
than both bursting out laughing. They 
were no longer frightened at the tortoise, 
but regarded him as a foolish harmless 
creature, fond of telling wonderful stories, 
| They langhed so loud that their mother 
heard them, and ae she had 


|= go away, don’t go away; I will 





missed them 
. 








for rome time, she came to see what they 
were doing. 

“What isthe matter?” said the old cat 
to the kittens, 

AS soon a they were a little recovered 
from their laughing fit both the kittens 
pointed to the tortoise. 

“You are very rude kittens,’ sald tle 
mother. 

“That is what I told them, madam,” ssid 
the tortoise; ‘bu: young people will judge 
for themeeives. And because I cannot 
friek about es they say, and have,not a 
covering of fur, they could not understand 
me.”’ 

“Bat if you cannot frisk about as they 
can, you can do what they cannot do, They 
are afraid of the water, but to you it ig ne 
easy to live in as on thedry land, Aud 
some of your family, 1 bave heard, are 
strong enough to carry # man on tbeir 
becks. I know tuat many people set great 
store by you, and like to bave you about, 
I know thatjust now there is a great stir 
in the bouse, for the gardener has been in 
to way that he has lost you, and cannot find 
you anywherse,”’ 

“Tbat is because Le has not looked In the 
right place. I have beea strolling about 
the garden, and | came here and got ander 
some rubbish whilst he went through, for 
I wanted a littie more liberty to-day. It 
in pleasant to feel bow fond all the family 
are of ine, but still, one iikes to be one’s 
own tnaster sometimes.” 

As be spoke one of the young ladics of 
the bouse appeared in the ent:ance to the 
potting house. 

“Why, here you are, wy darling, my 
beautiful old tortoise! Why have you run 
away from us?”’ 

Then the gardener came up. 

“Why, old fellow,’ besaid, ‘I aw truly 
iad to find you!” 

And be carried off the tortoise to lis 
pleasant quarters in the conservawry. 

The kittens looked on in amsez3ment, 
To think of the creaturetbey had despised 
being so much thought of! 

“And Miss Alice took no notice of us,” 
said Trick. 

“No: she had no eyes for anyone but 
that ugly tortoise,’’ answered Fiuffy, “I 
don’t think she oven saw us.” 

‘*You see,’”’ said the old cat, ‘how foolish 
it is tou judge by appearance, Your inex- 
perience and ignorance of the world have 
led you to set down at once as wortbicss 
a creature who was a stranger to you in 
every way. And you have seen that 
what you despised is appreciated by those 
who have more knowledge than your- 
selves,” 

or = © eS 

THs Swan.—A very old superstition 
prevails in many parts that swans are 
generally hatcbed during a thunderstorm. 
Lord Northampton wrote in the year 1583 
astrongly worded book against the popu- 
lar superstitions of the age, in which he 
says: “It chaunceth sometimes to thunder 
about the time and season of the year when 
swans hatch their young,.and yet no doubt 
it is a paradox of simple men to think that 
a swan cannot hatch without a crack of 
thunder.” 

Another superstition about swans, and 
one mucb older and more popular than the 
other, is that the swan sings a sweet song 
before ita death. 

So ancient a writer as Pliny alludes to 
this, and Sir Thomas Browne thus refers 
to the origin of the idea: — 

“From great antiquity, and before the 
melody of Syrens, the musica! note of 
swans hath been commended, and they 
sing most sweetly before their death.” 

The poet Coleridge, alluding to the super- 
stition about the swan’s death song, has 
this witty and sarcastic couplet:— 

‘Swans sing before they die: ’twere no bad 
thing 

Should certain persons die before they 
sing.”’ 

In Shakspeare's 
made to say— 

7] will play the swan, and die in music.” 

In Scotland swans sre looked upon by 
the peasantry as good wea:her prophets, 
In Iceland tne note of the swan is regarded 
as the forerunner of a thaw, and it is there- 
fore beld in great esteem, 

There is an Irish legend, which the poet 
Moore has made the subject of one of Lis 
Melodies, that the daughter of Lir, Fion- 
nuala by oame, was transformed into e 
swan and condemned to wander for hun- 
dreds of years over tne lakes and rivers of 
the Emerald Iele, 

Royal swane are marked with five nicks 
—two length wise, and three across the bill. 

Poets have been given the name of the 
Swan in almost all ages. 


“Othello,” Emily is 
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Light of my iife! Though faraway, 
My sun, you shine; 

Your radiance warws me every day 
Like fre or wine, 


lAle of my heart! Hy every beat 
This sad heart gives 

lt owns your sovereignty complete, 
Through which it lives, 


Soul of my soul, supreme and strong, 
tyes of my sigit— 

Together we can do no wrong, 
Apart, no right. 


My only joy, as far above 
Me, desolate, 

As is the splendor of our love 
Above our fate, 


We are one, and sin, my only sweet, 
No more in this 
Than he who feels his owu heart's beat 
And kuows It his, 
oO >. 
THE DINNER TABLE, 

It is on ancient Assyrian monuments 
that we see how princes used to eat ir 
olden days. They used to recline on a 
couch, under a rich pavillion, supported by 
three pillars, or they used to take their 
meais in the open-air, in their royal parks, 
where animale of every description played 
around them, and vines and palm trees 
formed a bower over their head. 

They were served by the ladies of their 
harems, robed in white, and crowned with 
flowers; or sometimes by eunuchs, who 
played musical instruments, and fanned 
them whilst they ate. 

The peoples of antiquity were put into 
communication one with the other by that 
bold and hardy nation of navigators, the 
Pic aiciens, whom ancient duthors some- 
times atyled ‘‘Divine merchants.”’ 

it was the Pjonicians who first propa- 
gated bronze and glass, though they were 
not the inventors of these, as once supposed. 
True, they had manufacturers of bronze 
and glass) Hiram, of Tyre, who decorated 
Solomon’s Temple, was a iounder, and 
made gold and bronze basing, pots, cups, 
tongs, etc. 

Domestic utensils were perfectioned by 
the Phceaicians, who carried them to every 
corner of the then known world. 

It is not quite certain when glass was 
first used in Egyptor in Pheenicia. It is 
thought, however, that it was first made 
in Egypt, and carried trom Egypt into 
Tyre and Sidon by the Phcenicians, who 
afterwards became ita accredited inventors. 

Hunting and fishing are also attributed 
to the Phmaicians, who are equally sup. 
posed to have been the first to eat meat, 
and to salt their food. Tne Chinese, how- 
ever, claim precedence over the Phce iicians 
in this, as in many other things, 

It 18 certain, on the other hand, that 
Syria was rich in wheat, dates, pears, 
plums, and grapes. Eggs were also held in 
great consideration, and fowls likewise. 
The appetite of Syrian women was famous. 
There is the record of one of them eating 
thirty fowlsinoneday. The Cappadocians, 
who were neighbors of the Syrians, were 
famed for their bread, which they made of 
wheat, milk, oil and salt. 

Thanks to the Bible, Josephus and the 
Talmud, we know more about the history 
and customs of the Hebrews tnan of any 
other nation of antiquity. We know, then, 
that wheat bread was the rich man’s bread 
in Palestine, and barley bread the bread of 
the poor. The wheat wae crushed under 
& mould, turned by slaves and prisoners, 
and Sansom was condemned to do this by 
the Philistines. 

The Hebrews learned the use of ovens 
and leaven from the Egyptians Tuoeir 
bread was round or oblong, and very thin, 
so it was always broken, and never cut. 

The invention of wine is ascribed to 
Noah, and in those days the land of Judah 
was celebrated for its exyjuisite wines. The 
wine in Palestine was generally red ; hence 
it was called the ‘‘blood of grapes,’’ as flour 
was ca)led the ‘‘marrow of wheat.’’ 

Rich Hebrews mixed perfumes with 
their wines, and aromatic herbs. 

The Hebrews had other drinks, also, 
which they made from grenades and dates. 
They also drank vinegar and water, as the 
peasants of Italy now do, and they hada 
kinu of drink composed of vinegar and gall, 
Waoich they gave to the condemmed on the 
Cross, to stupefy them. The drink called 
sichar, or schekhar, was made of wheat, 


apples, and palm fruit, which were sa!) 
boiled together in water, and something 
like cider 

The sect of the Nazarenes did not drink 
wine or any other strong liquid. Samson 
and St Joho the Baptist belonged to this 
sect. ° 

The Hebrews ate beef, mutton, veal, and 
goat. Lamb was i especial tavor. 
Moses forbade pork, hare, camel, carnivo 
rous birds, most fish, reptiles, and insects. 
The Hebrews however, were very fond of 
grasshoppers, of which they ate four xinds ; 
indeed, they are still eaten in some parts 
ol the Kast, and are said to resemble shrimps. 

The Hebrews were also very tond of 
salad, especially lettuce and endive, which 
they ate with the Paschal! lamb. 

Their fruits were dates, grenades, figs, 
and almonds, oranges, citrons, grapes and 
apples. Figs were the most plentiful, 
there being two crops a year. 

Grapes were much larger than they are 
now, though even now a single bunch is 
oltén too heavy tor one man W carry. Kach 
grape is as large as an ordipary plum, 

The Hebrews made broth of various 
plants, and ate their meat either boiled or 
roasted. When they boiled their meat 
they drank the broth of it exactly as we 
now do. 

They used salt, onions, garlic and oi! in 
their cooking. They also made cheese and 
cakes. Tue latter were made of wheat flour 
and were pierced with holes, and steeped 
in olive oil or honey and thea baked. 

Beans and lentils were very much prized 
by the Hebrewa, so much go that Esau sold 
his birthright for a dish of the latter. 

Tne Hebrews knew no other vegetables 
till they went to Ezypt. 


TT oS 

Do You Beuirve THist—Iu many a 
homestead a spider will be allowed to livo, 
as the lord of the manor is convinced that 
to kil] one wil! surely cause disaster to tal! 
upon himself or family. ‘There 1s also a 
superstition, commoa in many New Eng 
jand States, to the effect that if two per 
sons are walking along hand in hand and 
meet with a post or any obstacle which 
Causes them to seperate, the one who passes 
on the right of it will go to Heaven and the 
other to hell. 

Many persons believe that if a rocking 
chair should commence to rock ot itsel! and 
there be no one in it there wit)! be a death 
in the ramily cirole. A needie falling and 
sticking upward onthe {lor is supposed to 
give warning of the approach of a visitor, 
while a dog sleeping in & room with his 
nose poiated to the door betokens the death 
of a friend. 

Cats will, it is believed, suck the breath 
of aleeplug persons, and one wil! never be 
leftin wu rvom where a baby is sleeping. 
The tendency to invent these beliefs is tast 
dying out, according to those who have 
studied the subject, and they give asa 
reason {fOr this that this isan age of ekep- 
ticium rather than faith, and that as civil 
ization advances the tendency to investi. 
gate all that pertains to the unnatural 
increases, 


_ (brains of Bold, 


Persist not in any known error. 

Make no excuse for doing wrong. 

Poor pasture is easily overstocked. 
Rebuke not thy own frailties ia others. 
Malice seldom wants & mark to shoot at. 
If thou wouldst triumph, overcome thy- 
aelf, 

It is wise, when we know our duty, to 
do it, 

Let no injuries induce thee to commit 
them, 

Many assume virtue’s livery, who shun 
her service, 

Men, like watches, should be valued by 
thelr goings. 

Self conceit is mostly blind to the merit 
of others, as well as to its own defects. 

We never practice a greater cheat on our- 


selves than when we wish Ww be thought humble. 


Ot all the passions, jealousy is that which 
exacts the hardest service and pays the billerest 
wages. 


When the price of true humility is con 


sidered, no wonder itisan article that merle wily 
few purchasers. 

Piety which does not sweeten & man’s 
natural temper, May be Compare r gu 
te Kind uuripe | 


Good temper ixe 8 ay 
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Femininities. 
The greatest of al) poetry isa girl's first 


* True humility, is not apt either to give, 


or take offence. 


The shell of a clam reproduced in silver 


makesa pretty butter disk, 


A Chester, Vt., woman dislocated her 


shouluer tn making her bed, 


Coll bracelets of gold, simulating skeins 
of worsted, are an innovation, 


In Montana all tue servant girls get mar- 
ried shortly after they arrive. 


It every man had w follow his own 
advice, nine out of ten of us would stop giving it. 


When a man telle a woman he loves her 
she thinks it gives her a reehtto know everything he 
does, 


Apples and bananus oenstitute a pretty 
palr of variegated gold cuff links brought out 
recently. 


A good conscience, a good table, a gooa 
digestion and a good wife—what better hast thou in 
thy store, UO Heaven! 


Mrs. Lizzie Weaver, of Lridgeton, N. 
J., has, afler forty-seven years of labor, Quished a 
crazy qcilt of 8,075 patches, 


A squirrel of gold, perched on a branch 
of the same material, with a thistle of diamonds and 
rubles in ite paws, Ils a unique lace-pin, 


‘Cigarettes tor ladies’ smoking’’ are sold 
in London, provided with specially prepared mouth- 
pleces, They are perfumed with musk and violet, 


Two equirrels, each engaged in gnawing 
at «a nut, with a plain bar resting on their backs, 
makeasilver kuife-rest that possesses many attrac- 
tions, ; 


It has been discovere! that kisses —love 
kisses, we mean—are full of electriclty. Now we 
know why old maids have always called kissing 
shockiag. 


A silver napkin ring that is attracting 
much attention from those artistically tnelined rep- 
resents a broken kettledrum resting on a wrecked 
gun carriage wheel, 


The unwelcome news comes trom 
Northern Maine that the spruce gum supply is giving 
out, and that in regions usually prolific it cannot 
now be bought at any price, 


Au invalid Pittsburg lady says: ‘During 
the fifteen or twenty years that | have been confued 
almost exclusively to my house or my bed I've re- 
evived no less than three umbrellas as Curistmas 
presents,’' 


An aged woman in Elmwood, near Cin- 
cinnatl, being taken Ill while out driving, requested 
ber driver to take her to the office of an undertaxer, 
whom she knew well, He did #0, and she died afew 
minutes after her arrival, 


There is a demand for white flowers at 
dinner, A combination of snowy bride roses, ites 
of the valley and white lilacs with maiden-hair ferns 
are arranged on a fine white table set with crystal 
and sliver, and lighted by candelabra, 


Teecher—'‘All things that can be seen 
through are called transparent, Fanny, mention 
something which is transparent.’ Fanny-—‘'a 
pane of giass,’’ Teacher—‘*Quite correct. Now, 
Fanuy, Mention some other ovject through which 
you can see.’’ Fanny—‘‘A keyhole,'’ 


An indulgent down-town father bought 
for his 19-months-old boy a hobby horse, a cart, a 
stutfed monkey, etc, Un Christmas morning the 
little toddler Jooked at his toys In a matter-of-fact 
sort of way and then picked twochicken claws from a 
table and played with them all the morning. 


A lady who had 80 ‘many diamonds she 
didn't know what to do has originated a novel 
fashion in ullilzing the loose unset gems she pos 
sessed, Being sated with necklaces and ornaments 
without number, she had the extra stones set tn the 
stitching on the backs of her eveatag gloves, 


In Sixth avenue, near Twelfth street, 
New York, there are two sisters, under % years, 
who conduct a very profitable jewelry business, aoe 
is ap capert clock-maker, and botu repair watches, 
meud jewelry, set stones and sell goods, They have 
ou ah average & proposal of marriage every week. 


Tue Queen's ladies in waiting are be- 
ginning to murmur aboul a dress grievance, They 
only receive $10, and are expected to appear ina 
pew costume atevery dinaer, The maids are com- 
pelled w trim up thelr old gowns in all possible 
ways, for the Queen bas an eagle eye for old dresses, 
and bates them. 


Her matter of tact Old Father—‘'Daugh 
ter, [do wish you would learn to talk without asing 
so wany exclamatories, Everything you speak of 
le aceumpanied with ‘ob!’ ‘the idea!’ ‘great good- 
ness!’ or something of the kind,’ ‘Why! Goodness 
gracious, pa! How can Il help ity The idea! We 
girls all talk thet way.’’ 


Fancy jewel pieces are worn more than 
ever thie winter, Pins and brooches of all styles— 
birds, beetics, Mowers, dragonflies, daggers, swords, 
heraidic, military, symbolic and other emblems—are 
etnck bere, there and everywhere; in the hair, in the 
draperies of the bodlee, lo folds aad bows of lace sad 
ribbon, acd even to the hat and bonuet. 


Hand painted dresses are again popular. 
The most striking designe are of large Gowers in full 


bloom aad of birds of gay plamage, The society 
paloter can here get lo some tne work A vWery 
bandseome style basa white satin train, with a rug- 


ning vine of sunflowers aud leaves A huge aun- 
flower vine runs from the left shoulder of the low 


cut walst lo the point where It coda in a deileate 


oly tm, 


‘Where je the dashing boarder who used 


lo tbe the tife of the table when l was here before, 
Mro. Livermore?’* asked aa old patron of the house, 
addresing the ‘audiaay "| married him,’ was the 
*‘ludeed ile was one of Lhe epright- 

welever met, siwayse BDubbliing over with 

a k f f stories. He's away from 


-v" ave tL seeern him & I re 


a o's er been awey 
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FRasculinities, 








The faulty stands on his guard. 


The wise man does a thing first and telis 
of it afterward. 


It takes a pretty woman to flad out how 


aice s eae maa can de. 

The best covering for a poultice or a 
mustard paste is tissue paper. 

The self made man is frequently exceed 
ingly proud of a very poor job. 

Live well tc-day and spare your sorrow 
to him that walts anlil to-morrow, ° 


The excess of women over mea in Eug 
land and Wales ts estimated at 765, 00. 


Bileoce as to a man and hs deeds will do 
more to extinguish him than colamas of abase, 


“Why is flattery like cau de Colognet’’ 
**Hecause It le merely to be snified at, not swal- 
lowed,*" 


At Holbrook, Mass., schoo! children 
struck againet a teacher who had takea a man's job 
in a recent strike, 


There are some persons 60 gilted iu their 
relations to us that their ‘‘How do you do'' seems 
charged with offense, 


The busy man may have nv time to spare 
for living, but it ts tolerabiy certdin be will bave 
some to spare for dying, 


The best and most convenient cover for 
a jelly tumbier is thin paper fasteued over the top of 
the glass by a rubber baad, 


Hands may be kept smooth ia cold 
weather by avoiding the use of warm water, Wash 
them with cold water and soap. 


‘Death from lead poisoning’’ is the polite 
expression used by Colorado juries to specify & gam- 
bler's fate la a shooting affray. 


We know mon who insist at every point 
upon beating their way through life, but we observe 
that they all draw the line at a carpel. 


Miss Laura—‘‘What a remarkably q ulet 
young man Mr, McNulty ts."' Atohison-—''lbu you 
think sof You ought to hear him eat once!'’ 


Tvacher—‘'What is meant by the expres. 
sion ‘mother tongue?**’ Boy—*'It means that the 
old man don't have much Ww say about the house,’ 


A close personal triend of John D Rocke- 


feller estimates hie wealth at $120, 000, 008, aad predicts 
that in ten years he will be the richest nan on earth. 


‘Ma, the minister is coming.”” ‘‘What 
makes you think so? Did you see himy'’ ‘*No; but 
L eaw pa take the parrot and lock It up Sa the ote 
bie,"’ 


Co-education In college is a success, but 
it isn't so much of a success as It would be if most of 
the girls who are educated in college were better 
looking. 

Mr. Crooks (to chum)—'‘ So you've been 
getting married Mafia during my absence? Who 
was the best mas’’' Husband (socrowfully)— 
**Maria.’’ 

If it were only as easy for a man to un- 
derstand « woman as itis to love her there wouldu't 
be any ‘‘Is Marriage » Failure?’ golag the uneves 
rounds of the press, 


Wile (at the door)—‘'Who's there?’ 
Volce—*l aw-—John—your husband.’ Wite—‘'l 
don't believe you. It doesnt sound iike John's 
voice, Biow your breath through the keyhole, if 
you pleasc,’’ 

Man (w acquaintance)—‘‘I see you had 
a wedding at your bouse the other vight,’' Acquaiat- 
ance—''Yes, a wooden wedding.'? ‘*‘Why, I uader- 
stood your daughter was married,’* ‘the was, 
Married « stick.’ 


Social lines are sharply drawo in Hol- 
yoke, Mass, A society directory of that city con- 
tains a special list of ‘‘tamilies in good standing 
whose men members do not make ordinary calls ia 
full evening dress,’* 


Yellowly: ‘‘ It seems 
Brownly, that Whitely enjoys the most perfect 
health and yet takes no exercise,’ Browaly: 
**Nothing strange about it at all, Whitely ts we 
lazy W caich any disease.*’ 


Young Wife—‘'Unariey, darling, are you 
perfectly setisied with married lifer’ Youag Hue- 
band (enthustastically)—‘‘Well, | should say sv, 
Why, If you were Ww die to-morrow | believe | would 
get warried again next week.’’ 


Guessing the number of seeds in a lemon 
made lots of fua at a late social gathering. The seeds 
were finaily counted, the guesseré made their de 
clai¢ns, the right sumber—twenty-fve -was pro 
pounded, and the winner rewarded witha beautiful 
vase. 


Gertrude (speaking of Beatrice’s fiance) 
—**What willJack do now that he bas inherited all 
this money?’ Beatrice—‘*Uh, I shail just make hig 
give up all Dusiness and—end live like « geatieman, 
you know.’? Gertrude (quietly)— ‘‘Lt will be a great 
change tor bim.’’ 


“Yes, but what am [ going to get out of 
ity’? demanded the man who was belong worked by 
the Insurance agent. ‘‘What are you golng Ww get 
out of It?’ echoed the agent, with & persuasive 
emile, ‘‘You're golug to get for your wife a better 
husband than she has at preseut, You won't taow 
it, but she will, Come, what do you sayr’' 


Salesman in ance swre ( jelerentially)— 
*““‘T bardly think a No 2 ma'am, wili'’ Customer 
(with some asperity) ‘'fhat ts the aice | siwaye 
wear, sir. If you have cone l will go clsewhere.’, 
Haleeman (ejuael lo tbe occasion; -*'l was speatiug 
ot the ordinary No, 2 liere ls a Gae grade of shue 
wecall the ampligded Nu, 2 
Gves, 

Cremation brings out the tact that tice 


le after 





strange to me, 


‘' Melle her a peir of 
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stamp will take (he cremated 
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Recent Book Jssues, 


Hood & Oo., of ‘Hood's le?’ 
fame, heve iesued in eee thy we gory 
the most beautiful calendars of the year. 
The subject, a obiid’s head, in bright oil 
colors, is o perfect work of art, 


Of all the floral guides published in this 
country, that issued by James Vick & Uo,, 
Rochester, New Yor unquestionably 
takes the lead. It is not « bare catalogue 
of flow bat also contains useful and 
practical hints for their care and cultare. 


From Ogtivie & Oo., publishers, New 
York, we have received two very euter. 
taining stories entitied, vely, “A 
Strange Conflict” and “A Strange Peopie”’ 
by Jobn M, Batchelor. They are full of 
dramatic interest and action, Nicely 
printed in large type. Price 50 cents each. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The January number of the Magasine of 
American History begins the twenty-third 
volume, and it abounds in attractive arti- 
oles, relating tothe heroic of this 
country. An admirable portrait of William 
Uullen Bryant forms the frontispiece ac 
com ying a pleasant sketch of that poet 
b the editer, dther notable papers, several 

them handsome! illustrated, are “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and Mrs, Stowe;”’ Hon. Ger 
W. Hasileton’s “Federal and Anti-Federal;?’ 
Hoo, J. W. Gerand’s ably-written “Im. 
— of Nationalities apun the City of New 

ork; “Ralph Isard, the South Usrolina 
Statesman,"’ by Dr. Manigault; ‘American 
Repubiics—Their Differences,’ by George 
W Pavey; and many valuavie briet ; 
articles add to the interest of this issue of 
the magisine. There is no publication 
which approaches this in ite seope and ex- 
Cellence, #0 that it is practioaily without a 
rival in ite peouliar line. All the depart 





ments are fully up w the usual bigt 
@tandard. Published at 743 Broadway, 
New York, 


The January number of Zhe Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine is an Tr! and artiatio- 
ally illustrated as any of its bigher.;rioed 
rivals, The complete novel, ‘Saint Mary 
of the An ** ia one of much power and 
interest. It is written by Thomas A, Jan- 
vier, and ia illustrated. The leading ii- 
lustreted papers are, “Bouguerean, Artist 
and Man,"’ by Carroll Beckwith; “Oolam 
bia Ooll ” by H. H. Boyesen; “Sugar 
Oane and Buger Meking,’’ by William H, 
Ballou; “The Development of the Coat and 
Ww " by Wm. Hamilton Bell; “A 
Oruise Around Antigua,” b 
Bigelow; ‘Famous auties,”’ with thir- 
teen } age by Elizabeth Bisiand; 
**Bienhel the famous,”’ by Uhariles 8, 
Pelbam-Olinton; and “Tne Romantic Story 
of a Great Corporation,’”’ by J. Macdonald 


Poultney 


eb The “Social Prob! " are by E. 
EK. Hale and Wm. Bronson Due, and 
the Book Reviews by G Pareons 


Lathrop end William 8, Waish. Mayo W. 

Haseltine writes about ‘'Thrones that will 

Toteer,’’ and there is a sonnet by Frank 

Dem Sberman. Edited by John 

— Waiker, and pubiished in New 
or 


The January Xclectic, the first number 
of Vol. 60, New Serive, bas discarded its old 
—_ - — ; to us In a new egy od 

e@ «tvel engravin ning t 
| volume is a picture of Bisa, tal ,” 
The cognates, a‘ticie is Robert Giften’s dis. 
cussion of Monometallism and the Silver 
Probiem. Lady Gaekel! contributesa very 
sensibie paper on the ‘Women of To-day.”’ 
Mra Leokey furnishes se any Mesmen 
oa entitied ‘The Gardens of Pompeii,’’ 

@ have from the great Murray himeel 
am acoount of the oning of the worl 
famous guide-book to European countries, 
familiarly known es ‘‘Murray.” An article 
on “Rabies,” by Louis Pasteur, will be 
read with the deepest interest, Professor 
A. H. Sayoe is the author of an excellent 

per on ‘‘Ancient Arabia,” and Sir Moreil 

ackensie on “The Dreadtai Revival of 
Leprosy.” Vernon Lee and Madame 
Darmesteter relate two charming oid 
Obristmas legends Sir Joseph Fayrer 
writes on ‘The Venomous Snakes of In 
dia’ Max Muller contributes “What to 
do with old Peopie.” Ocher interesting 
articies will also attract the reader. Pub 
liahed by E. RK. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, 
New York, 


SS ee 
———o a 


ANTIQUB FURBNITURE.—An old furni- 
ture repairer states that inuch of the furni. 
tare in antique styles now in the market, 
and too often sold as ‘veritable antique,’ 
ia made of unmistakably old, weli sea- 
soned, and sound wood by olever work- 
men who know how to apply chemicais 
which have the effect of _——. the com- 
pleted article until it may ily deceive 
even an = 

But, unfortunately, some of these cun- 
ning cabinet makers are not always ecrupu- 
lous enough to have their w-footed 
chairs, cabinets, and so forth made of old 
wood, but work up fresh young maple or 
oak, and stain or color in such a way that 
linge believe the article acentary old. 

e of the purchasers of tnese wonder 
why they enap and crack as they stand in 
their rooms, Sy. and-by the veneering 
scales off, and the joints draw apart, and 
the thing is ready for repairs. 

-_-_—_————e 


Tugy who turn from the soene of distress 
betray their hbypoorisy, and prove chat in- 
terest only moves them, 

oo 

AN AGGRAVATING Sons THROAT is 2008 
relieved by Dr. D. Jayne's Expectorant, an 
old-time remedy for Bronchial and Pui 
monary A fiectiona, 








PRECOCIOUS CHILDRENS. 
AKE the case of the remarkable child 
T who was born at Lubeck on Feb. 6, 
1721, and who died there on June 27, 
1725. Ip bis orief life the boy learnt and 
did so much that, if bis history were not 
vouched for by the most unimpeachable 
testimony, one would refuse to believe a 
word of it. 

At ten wonths old be began to speak. 
Atthe end of bie first year he knew the 
leading incidents in the Pentateuch. At 
the end of fourteen months ne hed mas- 
tered everything in the Bible, At two 
years and seven months be bad aco pre- 
bensive knowledge of geography and an- 
clent and modern bistory, and understood 
Latin; and before he was three he could 
speak French, and had burdened bis littie 
brain with the genealogies of the leading 
houses in Europe, 

He spent the greater part of bis fourth 
year in Denmark, where he was received 
by the king and royal family. Returning 
to Lubeck, he learnt in a few days to 
write; but, soon afterwards, be fell ill and 
never recovered, No feeble was he that he 
could only be weaned a few months be/ore 
his death. 

Then, again, there is the case of the Ve- 
netian boy, Jacopo Morini, who, in his 
seventh year, maintained theological, legal, 
and medical discussions with an assembly 
of learned cardinals, 

Ferdinand OCordone was an older phe- 

nomenon than either of the above, but not 
a less remarkable one. In 1645, when he 
was only twenty, he knew most of the Bi- 
ble by heart; spoke Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Ohaldee, and Arabic with fluency; was an 
authority on civil and canon law; and had 
at bis fingere’ enda everything that had 
beep written on theology, by Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Alexander of Hales, 
and Saint Bonaventure, 
He had also produced a commentary on 
St. John’s Revelation; could print, sing, 
and play moat instruments; wasa notable 
athlete; and had gained a reputation as a 
courtier and a soldier. 

Very similar in attainments to Cordone 
was Baron Helmfeld, a Swede, who died 
in 1674 at the age of twenty-three. At 
twenty he spoke ten languages, and was 
generally appealed to on questions of law, 
philosopby, and mathematios, The Royal 
Society of London conferred the Fellow- 
ship on him when he was only seventeen; 
and at nineteen he was a jadge at Wiemar, 
When he died there was a public mourn- 
ing. 

Similar, too, was Jean Philippe Barra- 
tier, the son of a French Protestant pastor, 
although young Barratier only lived till 
bis ninth year. At three he read well; at 
three years and three months he began to 
learn Latin; at four he spoke Latin with 
ease; at four and a half he began Greek; in 
five months he oould read transiate the 
New Testament; and at five he began He- 
brew. He acquired it with extraordinary 
In his seventh year he knew the Psalms 
by heart in their original; and he was at- 
taining some distinction asa Biblical critic 
when he died, 

Of infant; ‘mathematical geniuses, we 
have bad a striking example in Engiand in 
Bidder, “the calculating boy.” Unlike 
most precocious children, he lived to be a 
distinguished man; and, ere he died in 
1878, he had been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and had been President of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers for the 
year 1860-61, 

Three children, equally remarkable, 
lived in Sicily some sixty years ago—Vin- 
censo Zucchero, Ignacio Laudolina, and 
Guiseppe Puglisi. The eldest, although 
be was not ten when the best known ac. 
count of him was published, wasan extra- 
ordinary mathematician, and was regarded 
with respect by the great Professor Nobili. 
The youngest, who was only seven, could 
do the most marvelous mental! calculations 
with lightning-like rapidity, What be- 
came of these children has not been 
recorded, 

Some instances of remarkable physical 
precocity among children are curious and 
luttsie known. A boy born ut Canors, in 
1763, measured 5 ft. 3 in. high at the age of 
five years and two months, when he pos- 
sessed a deep bass voice, and was 80 strong 
as to be able to lift a 60 |b. weight with one 
band. He livedtobethirty-nine. Another 
pnoysically precocious child was slive in 
1695 at St. Olaude. At five months old he 
could run: in bis fourth year his voice 
‘broke;” in his seventh year he had a 
good beard; and in bis tenth year he looked 
like a grown man. 





At veraalilles, in 1735, there was living a 
boy who, in his eleventh month, was four | 
and a half feet high and forty inches round ' 


the chest, All his limbs were in propor- 
tion, and be could stand firmly, but neither 
walk nor talk. 

He was taken to Brussels and there ex- 
bibited, but he eppears to bave soon died. 

A boy who, at the age of four, was shown 
to the members of the French Academy 
wastben ¥'t. 6 in. high end proportion. 
ately strong; but in the following year be 
only grew 3i¢ inBhes, and he never ¢x- 
ceeded the height of 5 ft. 2 in. 

A boy of Prague, also, although at the 
age of four be bad a beard, developed into 
nothing unusual. Indeed, as « rule, the 
infant phenomenon, mental or physical, if 
he grows up at all, is scarcely distinguish- 
abie from the ordinary run of mortals. 

Henry Betty, the “infant Roscius,’’ was 
@ good actor asa child, but an indifferent 
one as a man. Only among musical geé- 
niuses are exceptions at allcommon., Mo 
zart and Handel were infant prodigies, 
and #0 were many other comp sere; but 
infant precocity usually, save when it bas 
a musical bent, exhausts itee:f carly. 











INTELLEOTUAL ENDOWMENTS.—In the 
prosecuting of an object, it often bappens 
that the means employed, or some concat- 
enation of ciroamstances lead unexpected. 
ly to results not considered and of im- 
measureably more importance than the 
end originaily proposed; and that, while 
the ostensible end may turn out to bea 
failure orof doubtful benefit, some real 
good, some lasting advantage, shall: be 
brought out and given «a direction and 
coureé by the exercise of the ability or the 
energy of the agents employed. The mind 
can scarcely work on given materials witb- 
out making some discovery. In this sense 
Socrates adopted the line of Hesiod: Em- 
ploy thyself in anything rather than stand 
idie. Many of the most distinguished men 
inevery branch of renown bave risen in 
the teeth of circumstance, cleaving cheir 
way upwarde with lightning stroke,though 
perhaps inadequately appreciated in their 
own lifetime. The bias of a man’s nature 
gives the bias of bis life. Some men of 
ordinary intellects, but of great force of 
character, and firm resolves make their 
mark by dint of energy and sel!-reliance; 
overtake sluggards and wayfarers of greater 
abilities who wait for the time and occasion 
to raise them and make them foremost, 
Such clase of men will stand on the brink, 
while others have crossed the river and 
won the laurela, Some men are possessed 
with natural endowments which guide and 
direct them unconsciously tothe highest 
achievements, Mcsart, with that passion- 
ate heart of his, rushes to music almost ere 
he could speak. Haydn heard his finest 
passage, ina dream. The great Beethoven 
composed after he was deaf, Cromwell, 
Chatham, Wellington, and the greatest of 
all Napoleon, rose into their true sphere of 
action without an effort. L. G. W. 


A A 

GATHERING EIDER Down.—The eider 
duck constitutes the wealth, and may be 
said to make the prosperity, of the Ice. 
landers. The islands, Videy, Fingey, and 
Abrey, in front of the harbor, not far from 
Reykjavik, arethe favorite baunts of the 
ducks. Here they pair and make their 
nests every year about the beginning of 
June, 

When the busy female has choren the 
place where she wishes to lay her eggs, she 
plucks from her plumage the feathers which 
she uses to line the bottom and siden of her 
nest; then she generaily lays six egge— 
rarely wore, 

During thie time the drake, likethe gcod 
father of a family that he is, ceases not for 
a moment to keepa watchful eyeon his 
consort, and fetches ber back inetantly if 
she gives the slightest indication of wish 
ing to take a walk. 

The next day the owner of the land comes 
and carries away at the same time both the 
down and the eggs. The unfortunate 
couple, which sometimes make a stout re- 
sistance, clinging to tbe clothes of the rob. 
ber with their beaks, go off a short distance 
and begin again; but the man comes once 
moré, and take the precious deposit, The 
indefatigable mother goes to work anew, 


and this time only afew ofthe eggs are 
taken; for ifail were removed from the 
nest the depredator, in daring too much, 
would loseall. Batthis reserveis made 
solely ea regards the eggs, forthe down is 
removed once every week,and the r 
mother continues to strip herseif, until she 
finds berself so bare that she has no longer 
the wherewithal to line the moist bole con. 
taining her eggs. The maie, squatted near 
her, then comes to her assistance, and he 
too stripe bimeeif of his plumage, a quality 
ofdown tnat the loslanders distinguisn 
Casily from that of the female, because it js 
white, and taken from the creature’s sides, 
—_—= > 2 





THRE great Bonanza mines of Nevada are 
| lews noted than Dr. Bail’s Cough Syrup. 
OvuR citizens are delighted with Salvation | 


Oil. They never had as good a pain-remedy, ' 





R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World. 


R. R. 


to twenty minutes never fails to relieve 
PAIN with, one therengh sess. No matter 
how violent or exerncierng Fm the RHEU- 
MATIC, BEDRIDDEN, INFIRM, be tA) 


8, NEURALGI or prostra with dis- 
pb pata OA Ue owar's READY RELIEF will 


afford instant ease. 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 
Inflammation, Sclatica, 
Lumbago, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Headache, Toothache, 
influenza, Difficult Breathing 


CURED AND PREVENTED BY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


¢ LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM, RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF NEVER FALLS ‘to give 
immediate ease, 


“Worth its Weight in Gold!” 


Jan. 14, °88. AUGUSTA, GA, 

Da. RapwayY. I have tried all the various kinds of 
remedies that they have on the market without ef- 
fect, when finally I grew worse, and a friend ad- 
vised me to try your Heady Relief. 1 did so, apply- 
ing to my ankle and knee, and to my surprise was 








me my duties next morning. y trouble 
ay io. Semation ef long standing. shall never be 
without KR. KR. R. for ite weightin gold, My mother 


was cured by R. R. R. in two hours of rheumatism 


in her showers COUPEE of COOPER & EVANS, 


THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 


stantly stops the most excruciating ns, 
whet pemamation and cures. Congestion, whether 
of the Lungs, Ceempee Bowels, or other glands or 

. by ones cation, 

7 NTERNALL Pe half to a teaspoonful in half a 
tumbler of water willin a few minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Veenay Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhea, Colic, Flatalency and all internal pains, 





MALARIA IN ALL ITS FORMS, 
FEVER AND AGUE, 
Radway’s Ready Relief 


res the patient seized with malaria, but 

ht = . “emmenne to it in chill and tever districts 

will every morning on getting out of bed take 

twenty or thirty drops of the READY RELIEF in 

a giase of water yoke my it, and eat, say a cracker, 
escape a . 

there is net e ———_ amens Ss bd a bang 

ean 
ll cure fever and agu nod 3 ey or molerions, 
AY'S READY RELIEF. 


Sold by druggists, 


wi 
1 d other feve 
PILLS, <0 quickly as RAI) 
Fifty Cents per bottle 


RADWAY'S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantiy coated with sweet 
um, pur regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen, 
dR, ADWA °*S PILLS for the cure of all disorders 
of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite —— costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspe e biliousn ever, in- 
flammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
ments of the internal viscera. Purely vegetable, 
containing no mercury, miperals, or, deleterious 


drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Radway's Pills. 
so doing 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Biliousness, will be 
avoided, and the food that is eaten contribute its 
nourishing properties for the support of the natural 
waste of the nay 

S@ Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from diseases of the “sue? organs: Saeetipanes 
inward piles, fulness of blood tn the head, acidity ot 
the stomach, nau heartburn, disgust of food, 
tulness of weight in the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or suffo- 
cating sensations when in a lying posture, dim ness 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, fever and 
dull pain in the head, deficiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain in the side, 
chest, limbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burning 
in the flesh. 





By 





SAVE MONEY. 


HAWLEY, Pa 
Dear Sir—I would not be without your Pills and 
oa Ready Helief, They save me many, a doctor's 
ill, MRS, M. GIFFOBD, 








A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of ail the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Dk. RADWAY'S PILLS are acure for this com- 
piaint, They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it to perform ius function, The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. 


Price, 35 cents per bex. Sold by all druggists. 
— RADWAY & OU., No. 8 Warren street, New 
ork. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


S@” Be sure and 1 for 


ad ask RADWAY’'S, and see that 
Lhe name of RADWAY 


208 what you buy 
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Humorous, 


A NEWSPAPER OLIPPING, 











’Twas the clipping from « paper 
Telling of some funny caper 
On the stage; 
So 1 read it every letter, 
saying that I'd seen DO better 
For an age. 


Then 1 turned the clipping over 

With no purpose to discover 
What was there; 

Hut in smiling contemplation 

uf the humorist’s creation, 
Hich and rare, 


As | looked I know I started 

And the smile from lips departed; 
For I saw, 

Printed there in uncut column, 

Notices of death, sad solema, 
Full of awe. 


So, I thought, come grief and pleasure, 
Meted out with equal measure; 
You may laugh, 
Though some other one be wailing, 
For the tear te smile’s unfailing 
Uther hal, 
—U. N. NON, 





A man’s hair isa good deal like a man 


himself, After a certain aze it «eases to come to the 


front. 
Although s rupee is worth only halt a 


dollar, a lack of rupees is to be preferred toa lack of 


dollars, 

“Did you ecribble that on the fence, 
tommy?’ ‘*Me?'’ said Tommy, contemptuously; 
‘do you think I'd use chalk on @ fence when | own 
aknifer’’ 


He: ‘‘Tell me, confidentially, how much 
did that bonnet cost you?’’ She-—-‘‘Ge orge, there is 
butone way in which you can obtain the right to 
inapect my millinery billie !** 


‘The Herr Baron is not at home, but 
you can leave your billif youchose.’* Bill? I haven't 
any bill, I only meant—*’ ‘‘No bil)? Then you 
must have made a mistake in the hous e,.'’ 


There is something solemn in the tones 
ofa great bell striking midnight, especiaily if you 
area mile from home and know that your wife is 
sitting behind the hall door waiting for you, 


By a quick shot he had just rescued her 
from the clutches of a bear. ‘**What were your 
thoughts when bruin commenced to squeeze ’’? was 
bisinguiry. ‘‘Ob, Charlie, I thought of you |** 


Their first aod only chance. First man, 
excitedly—‘*‘Our boarding-house is adre!'* Sec- 
ond Man, calmly—‘‘Come, then, hurry up, and 
perhaps we may be able to get something hot,’’ 


Patient: ‘‘That medicine you gave me 
for my cold, doctor, cured me entirely.’’ Doctor, 
in surprise—**Did it? Well, blamed if I don't 
believe I'll try it myself, Ican'’tget rid of mine,’’ 


‘‘A good memory is a biessing,’’ says a 
writer, Andit may be remarked that it is one that 
wealth cannot buy, Justiook at the man who be- 
comes suddenly rich. He cannot even rememper 
the facesof his old friends. 


Lawyer: ‘‘You say you think the wit- 
ness isa wholesale liar, What do you mean by a 
wholesale liar?’’ Witnesse—‘*Well he isa man who 
wouldn't tell a single lie for a nickle, but would tei! 
a dozen for half a doliar,** 


Teacher, at the mission Sunday schoo): 
**Yes, children, Daniel was cast into aden of lions, 
but not one of them dared touch him—’' Pupil, 
scornfully—‘*Aw, dat’s nuthin’; 1 seen a duck 
do that actin the cirkis last year.’ 


Mamma: ‘Well, Willie, what good re- 
solve are you going to make for the new year?’' 
Willie—"'l won't fight with Johnny any more,’’ 
Mamma: '‘'I'm very glad my little son sees how wrong 
and sinful itisto fight.’® Willle—**Yes’m., He a)- 
wayelicks me,’’ 


Smith, at the circus: ‘‘Never too old for 
the circus, eh, Brown??? Brown: ‘‘i don’t care 
anything about it myself; but somebody had tocome 
withthe boy.’’ ‘‘Isthat your boy!’ **Well—er— 
no, my boy was taken ill at the last moment, poor 
little chap, and so 1 brought a neighbor’s, Ah, me! 
we were all young once, Smith,'’ 


The old lady from the country had 
priced nearly everything on the 10-cent counter and 
the salesman was growing a little weary of her cus- 
tom. At length she reacbed for a bunch of wire tea- 
Strainersand asked; ‘‘Land! .What’s them fer?’ 
‘Those are muzales for Bologna sausages, ma'am, 
Wo keep 'em from biting each other,’ 


Mr. Rambo had emptied his second glaes 
and was setting it down when he discovered he had 
spilled some of the beer on bis coat, ‘‘It won't hurt 
your clothes,’’ the barkeeper assured him; ‘beer, 
In fact, is a good cloth-cleaner. It will take out 
spots of most any kind,’’ ‘*‘[s that so?’ said Mr. 


Rambo, eagerly, ‘Give me another glass. I’ve got 
freckles,** 


John: “Clara, I’ve got an important 
question toask you.’’ Clara: ‘‘l know what it ts, 
You want me to be your wife. I dreamedit. Well. 
take me,’’ Jobn, rather nonplussed: ‘*You dreamed 
ity’? Clara; ‘*Yes, I dreamed last night that yen 
asked me what | am asking you, and that you took 
mein your arme and kissed me after I said you—** 
What could John do? 


SE ——>—— 








A CHANCE TO MAKE NONEY 
Ma. Evitor: 

I bought one of GriMith’s machines 
for plating with gold, silver or nickel, and it works 
to perfection, No sooner did people hear of it than 
i had more spoons, knives, forks and jeweiry than I 


could plate ina month. The first week I cleared 
ie ‘1.90, the Oirst month $167.85 and [ think by July firet 
will have #1, 000 cash and give my ferm considerabie 
attention too, My daughter made §27.4#in four days. 
AbY Derson can get one of these machines by send- 


ing Sitio W. H. Griffith & Co , Zanesville, O., or 
Can optain circulars by addreesing them, You can 
ara lo use the machine in one hour Aé this is my 
"fet lucky streak, I givemy experience, 


r he } ‘ 
“ers may be benefited as much as i bave been 
Yourstr ’ 


at MORFHEA ad +. 
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Seeds ts pate of my choicest Flower Seeds l0c. Beautt- 


og free. F, B, Mills, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 


pret4e e. 8 SIMPSON, “a1 remington, 
No atty'’s fee un atent ob- 
iehuoe Write for Inventor's Guide. 





‘o #8 a day. Samples worth §2.15 FREE 
Linee not under horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
eter Safety Reto Holder ©o,. Holly, Mich. 


cov RTSHIP and as ARRIAGE, Won 
derful secrets, revelations ar lim overlies for nosr 
ried of single, securing health, wealth and hap yl 
nem to all. This handsome book of lM panes 

mailed for only ide. U sion Pum. Co., Newark S.J. 


QPECIAL 2 Send us the names 
«of ten friends you 
Ray. OFFE tasouragentsand we 


will send your name on 12 New Year, Floral, &c. 
CAKDS FREK, Ciurron Bros, Clintonville, Conn 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 


All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &o. 


We make GOLD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
++, from all adapted, or special designe, at 
very reasonabie prices, 
We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balls and Excursion pur- 
which are noted for their fine execution, 

If this Paper is mentioned we will send tllustra- 

= of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


H.G. OESTERLE &CO.,! 


No. 224 Ne Ninth St, Philadelphia,Pa. 


OS EDIES 


HK — Preseriptiona of ONE 
the Brightest Medical Mind 
pel Pl igre bonery SR 
the Hoepita's of Loudon, Paris, FOR ONE 
Herlin and Vienna DISEACE. 
No. 1— Cures Catarrh, !\.y J ever, Kose 
Cold, Catarrbal Dtenatiuess, 
No.2 Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Aeth- 
ma, Consumption, A Veorless Kem dy. 
No. 3—Rheumatism, ()1\\t. 
No. 4- Liver & Kidd: neys, 1s 
digestion, Consthy ats > agrhit 
No. 5 Fever and pall ib Agus, 
Ein Neuralpin 
No. 6- Female ‘Weakness, Trr, 
ties, Whites, A Golden Kenmiedy 
No. 7 A Perfect Tonic, » 
Health, Fora antbku lboe a, Cis 
plexion, Good Be ood aid bots 
No.8 Nervous Debility,!. 


Trpotenee. nm Preorepe 
RELIABLE Js 
ACENTS Is 
WANTED. 
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DOLLARD & CO., 


1223 
UHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSHAMER VER- 
TILATIN@G WIG amd ELASTIO BARD 


roOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEES AND SCALPS, 


Nei, The round of the INCHES, 

head. No, 1, From forehead back 

eo % From ferehead as far as ‘ 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead as 
No. 3, From ear Ww ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 38. Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head, 

round the foreheat 
They have always ready for sale a wes. ti Stock of 
Gents’ wi BS ag Laaies’ Half Wigs, 
frizettes, Curls, etc., beaut Orally manufac- 
tured, and x eap a8 any establishment in the 
Union. Letters frous any part of the world will re 
ceive attention. 








Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold 
at Dollard’s for the os fifty years, and ite merits 
are such that, while it has never yet been advertised, 
the demand for it kee . > steadily increasing. 

Also Dollard’s egenerative Cream, to be 


used in conjunction with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 
Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Mesers Dollard 


& Co., w send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs, Gorter has triea in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the 


ngiand, 

a MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER, 
Uak Lodge Thorpe, 

Norwich, Norfolk, Eugiand, 

NaVY PaY OFFICRK, PHILADELPHIA, 
Lhave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbantum Extract, or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,'’ regularly for upwards of 
five years with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was oe restored, and has been 
kept by it in ite ww hyp th aeons and strength. It 

e best Wash ve over u 

—_ , A. HUSSELL, U.S. N. 
TO Mks, RICHARD eet.) 1223 Chestnut et., Phila, 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard'’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and I do not 
know of any which equaisit ass pleasant, refreshing 

and healthful cleanser of the hair. 

Very respectfull 
LKONARD Y Kits, 

Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
years, ‘‘Vollard’s Herbaniuin,*' tor re moving dan- 
druff and dressing my hats, alow for therelle! of oF - 


Nov. 2, °88. 








hoping 


yous beadaches, I have found ita delightful artic 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the visines 
claimed forit. 1 would not be without It 
JAMES BK, CHANDLER, 
Nv, 46 Chesluut “treet 
Prepared oaly and for sale, wholesalr aod retall, 
and applied professionally by 
DOLLARD & CO 
Iza CHESTNUT STHERT 
JENTLEW. EN 'S HAIR CUILTING AND iAVINY 
LADIES’ AND ‘ ILUKE Ms Aik Wy ¢ 
a al Ma a Fema “ Ya 
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in Building Lots in the new wy . % in a 7 
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cia 1) €. 
raustc¢ aud retall (rade We are the lareret ‘ 
¢t o., 1505 Aroh Mt., Phila. § ed fmcturersio our line ta the @orld lite ralesiary paid Peree “ a A! 
° Geet position. Benes advanced for waare wivertiving ete Forful i 2 
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To introduce our publications, we offer 1 
full-size r ces epuste, including 21 ane: 






























Poikas, Waltace, Keele, etc., for piano of organ; 
B ewclect& lor the violin, ‘and 4) of the moet Gra 4 
~opuler of the day arrar by that great iD : 
Salaposer Cuan ra DD. Bt. orn The rand col $5 ll MIL oe Wile ¥) . yy 
lection and our complete <“— _" 5 ee nse es 
Reeds, forr g altogether a bow rge 34 
pages By to ow address on receipt of 90 cents, pocotag., oult ace OW Wit bel sory aL Na ; 
startups or siiver. Address Galasy eof Music, EED MILLA, Cireulars and testimonials i} 
405 Washington Street, ton, Maes, seutom appl'e'tn. WILSON BKOS, Kasten. Pa. 
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TO PLAY MUSIC ie 
WITHOUT STUDY! 1 





7 - 
’ he 
This Can Be Done by Means of the ie% 
INSTANTANEOUS: GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. aa 
, 4 re 
v= ee ae ey 
| 
Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,’ as It 1s called,** or able to hum, whistle or sing, i ee 
can play itt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRBU- ye 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a planw or organ, yet if they know ie 7 Z 
so much as to whistle or bum s tune—say ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,'' for instance—they ne ies F 
can play It IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the piano or organ, with the as- i ae * % 
sistance of thisGUIDK, THE GUIDE shuws bow the tunes are to be played with both hands and y A 7 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble clets, together with the , a « 
power of making correct and harmonious chords in accompaniments, It must be plainly under- “ .* 4 +. Py 
stood that the Guide will not make an accompilshed musician without study. It will do nothiag Sota. a 
of the kind, What itcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding we i. ; % 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever having opened a music a ‘ r . ; 
: 7. 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat. The Guide is placed on the Instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what hels shown by it todo, can inatew moments play the plece ac- 
curately and without the least trouble. Although It does not and never can supplant regular books : 4 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player by ‘‘ear’' and all others who are their j 4 a 
own instructors, By giving the student the power wo play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif- ih 
ferent character—this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the ear grows accustomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, So, aflera very Uttie prae- ; i? 4 
tice with the Guide, It will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained ey poe’ 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known. is § 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how W read the common sheet music. But it will teae a a 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how to learn a number of tunes without ss } ‘ 
KITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY. A child If it can say its A, B, O's and knowsa °3s é 
tune—say ‘*The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can play it, after a few attempts, quite well. There are ’ t 
many who would like to be able to dothis, for their own and the amusement of others, and w such Pe 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TU DO for them ALL WEBAY. Its cheapness and useful- Cua a 
ness, moreover, would make it a very good present to give a person, whether young or old, at ae. ° at 
Christinas. Almost every home in the land has a piano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more e; 
than one of the family can play. With this @uide tn the house everybody can make more or lees i * 
good use of their instruments, ' 
The Guide will be sent to any address, ali postage paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. (Post 
age stamps, 2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a music book, containing the words ani music for 8 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, AGurese . 


THE QUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 SANSOM $ST., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
100,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
100,000 Srocxina Supporters 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


By A Reliable House! 


















Every lady has heard of MVE. DEWOKEST. Aer 
name isaby wordinevery house in the lands Her 
celebrated Pattorus have been in ase over @ yours é 
We are the publish ra of the well known publication, My 
Mme. Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly Fashion Journal : 


and we wish ty increase its circulation 200,000 cop! « 
during the next 90 daya, and Ww that end we will yive 
away to new subecrivers 


Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 
sc Shoulder Braces 
5 ** Stocking Supporters 












FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 






























. 
The MME, DEMORKEST ILLUSTRATED MOSTHL a 
FASHION JOUKNAL ix a % page paper, beautifully : 
illustrated, covering every possible fleid of Fashions eit 
Fancy Werk, Home Decorations, Cooking, ote., ’ 
each departme nt being under the special supervision 
of the best known contributors, It ls bevides re- 
a te with matt +} uf eneroes to mothera, an! is 
urthermore fille« with luatrationa, sturices, 
sketches, humor and matters of general interest. Give beer Gas ’ % 
Men ure { 
ool 
SHOULDER Braces + Every line of reating is carefully guarded by an 
a 44 editur who reecives @2,000 ” eonum, end Both 
C4 = REB. 4 Biuv pub ished in ita ec dunna ba " best and purcet ; 
a _. reading matter, It may be admitted to any beuse- 
Zz - ~ Pholdand your children incy read ites wellas you. Jt 
td - a Se DP vumbers among ttn subser:l re the wives of theseands ’ 
4 Buf « lergymen throughout the country. Ith. the best 7 
s ——— % Anpecy ng pabl tahed in the world, It tells you ’ 
-“ }° ear” * When and Mow te Wear ft.” + 
a ec §it phn you all the beteet styles in Lact « sts, Lonneta, 
i? > aw ete. It is always abreast of the times, and « vesyenee ‘ 
6 2 Vithin ite pagesi« mew and original. Ira! contains 
4 E 2 the latest Fashion news from abtrvad by out Byocial 
Es % ' Ly London and Parla correapoud ute 8 
é 4 
he as 
- = : 
3 ES HOW TO OBTAIN ; 
. ana’ 
He ==] The Mme. Demorest Corset 
| aes Pend us &@ Cente for one year's anheeription to 
so our JOUMNAL and * cents additions: to vay postage 
2S aud packing TS CENTS ino we will maall 
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you one of these handsome ¢ Oust 1 s FREE. ‘ 








Qbip soar PIR Ofer te 


Rend ee ee oy your's wnbecription to our JOURS ae nm , Ge 
Cente in all, and we will im 


Biot nee in Con it oe Pal cr eTOCKING St PPOKTEMs BRE 


REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


FREE 


uta additional to pay 
ites One Pair of " 
Bibl 





We do exactly as we guarantees. Our howe has been established for over @ years. and 
weean refer you toany Commercial Agency, Bank Eapress Office of Business Firm int 
land. Make all remittances either by Draft, Postal Not oney Order, or It wie red Lett: 

en postal nute is pot procure end Addres all Communtbeatiot t 


atupe 


THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE co., 
(7 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. 
This offer should be taken advantage of at once as we will give away no more than 100,072 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. [IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 
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Latest Fashion iuwes. 


The most fashionable fur this season is 
undoubtedly beaver, which, by sll who 
ean afford it, will be worn asa triaming 
for manties and dresses, and in the form 
of perierines, manteiew, capes and mu fis. 
Real beaver is, bowever, s costly fur, and 
an eubatit ate for it used; 
this, called Neutria, is o fer and 
closely resesshbies beaver, glthough it is 
leas rieh and deep, Otter is also used, but 
it Bas not the depth and lustre of beaver, 
although still a very handsome tur. 

Astrakan and Persian lamb, especially in 
biack, are immensely employed in orva- 


uwenting jackets, and will be used to a’ 


lange @xteat fof dreases, but it is 00% « fav- 
orive fur for manties, 

The lovely, lang, white, feecy Moago!- 
lan lamb % « charming trimming for opera 
cloaks, and less showy and more useful 
wraps for evening wear, wade of plain or 
brocb@oslored clgth, have the odilar and 
fronts lined with this farand then tarned 
back over the under-fronta. Hoasare aiso 
made of Mongolian lamb, and are very 
pretty and decidedly becoming. 

Biue fox has been so badiy and cheaply 
imitated, that thie beautiful and costly fur 
is no longer fashionable, but a great deal 
of Siberian fox is used for the collars and 
for ornamenting the fronts of long cloaks 
lined with fur, or with quilted silk. As 
the fur is effective and not expensive, the 
maaties are sold at very reasonable prices, 
in black and colored cloth, elther in plain 
colors or broche, 

Natural lynx, leoline, a ap.ctes of goat 
skin with long, light-colored hair, and 
bear are all used as trimmings, and for 
boas, which are very iong and either 
round, or shaped like a deep oollar at the 
back, with long narrow ende in front, gen- 
erally fiat iike the oollar, 

Round oapes are quite out of date, and 
the new subsitates forthem are an iw- 
mense improvement on the old shape—the 
most disfiguring kind of garment a woman 
could wear. 

There are several of these new shapes, 
but the most becoming is the Uerealia, in 
beaver, otter, sealskin, or other far. It is 
& pointed pelerine, longer in front, where 
it has short mantelet ends, than at the back, 
and with a Medici collar, wore or leas high 
according to taste, The Idalis is¢ large 
collar with long boa ends, which looks re. 
mar well in lynx, bear, and otuer 
long hi furs. Another becoming and 
stylish shape isa pelerine much raised at 
the shoulders and finished off with an 
Bttsabethan collar, 

Nealckin jackets are chiefly made with 
froata, longer the back, whlch 
figure nestly like a cloth jacket, 

. are geénerally qaite plain, but some 
"Sw have revers and acollar of beaver. 
Sealakin jackets are also made with a diag- 
onal opening, the right side battoned over 
on to the left, close to to the throat. 

Mufts have very much increased in size. 
Tue most fashionable are very large, and 
made of wolf-ekin, a beautiful deep fur in 
adull shade of waite, tipped with dark 
brown. Boas are also made of wolf-skin, 
which is the most striking novelty in furs 
of the season. 

Very elegant morning dresses are made 
of volle or surah with accordion-pleated 
pleated skirts, sometimes bordered with 
bands of ribbon, or edged with lace. The 
fall jacket bodice is tucked all aroand the 
n@éok and shoulders like a rounded yoke. 
Tne fulness is drawn in with close pleats at 
the waist, back and front; in front @ ribbon 
sash is fasteved on just beyond the group 
of pleata, and tied overthem, The besque 
falls ina long point in front, and is em- 
broidered ali round the eage. The collar 
facut and tucked with the jacket, and forms 
a boullilonne and frill, drawn in with rib- 
bon above a lace jabot that covers the fast- 
ening to the waist. The sleevesare in a0 
eordien pleats, shorter on the inside of the 
erm than at the beck, and embroidered at 
thee¢se, The upper part isdrawn up at 
the shoulder to form a narrow paoff and 
high pleated heading, standing up above 
the shoulder and narrowing till it dnally 
disappears under the arm. 

Accordion pleals are more than ever in 
vogee for indoor dresses. A charming 
Model & ip tne palest grey peau de sole 
and crepe de Chine to match. Tue front 
and back of the silk foundation skirt are 
covered with accordion pieatings of crepe 
de Obing, over this is a species of redingote 
of peau de sole, the bodice open to the 

waist, front and back, over pieated plast- 
rene af crepe, the sides forming plain wide 
panela, The tight-fiting undersiceve is 
of pleated crepe, the full over-aleeve of 
pean de aie. 

Newest and most magnificent amongst 
all the beautiful fabrics, are the silk an‘ 
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satin brocatelies with the pattern raised in 
relief by means of a padding secured be 
tween the upper and under surfaces of the 
material. Theseare chiefly in plain col- 
ors and in large patterns, and they are 
mostly used for mantles, in biack, brown, 
green, grey, etc; they are sumptaous fa- 
brtes for the purpose; ehot brocatelies are 
apother variety. 

Similar eflects are also produced in 
emalier Dubarry patterns, with raised col- 
ored flowers on a light or diflerentiy ool- 
ored ground; these are too thick for a tightly 
fitting corsage. 

Large patterns and rather brilliant col- 
ors prevail in thenew satin brocades; thus 
we find red wild~woses and a pale orange- 
colored ribbon on a very light mauve 
satin ground, with sosttered sprays in a 
darker shade of mauve, or & gorgeous pat- 
tera of tropical fiowers and foliage on a 
red satin ground. (aleter tastes are, how- 
ever, also catered fur, and not the least 
magnificent brocades are those in one ou!- 
or, with broad broche satin stripes on « 
pale pink or biue failie ground. the pattern 
consisting of flowers on a fancy stripe, or 
those in equally delicate colors with the 
large but light design of foliage in while 
and adarker shade of the ground. Ex- 
qalsite patterns are again in the palest 
shades of pink and green on a white 
ground, giving an opaline effect, or in vel- 
vet, beautifully shaded, on a ground to 
correspond. Striped Louis XV, and X VI. 
brocades are also to be worn, as are black 
brocages, with the design outiined and 
shaded with oid gold and brown. 

Kroche crepe de Chine, in self colors, is 
the loveliest of all the new fabrios for even- 
ing wear; the patterns are of various kinds, 
atripes, large sprays of flowers, or bold 
conventional designs, which are the moat 
effective of all. 

More generally useful than these are the 
mixed slik and wool brocades prepared for 
the tabliers of dresses; many of these are 
exoeedingly rich, and velvet banas are in- 
troduced in the design with capital effect, 
The materials are always made sufficiently 
wide for the narrow borders at the sides to 
be removed to form a trimming for the 
corsage, and yet leave the centre the proper 
width for the panel. In nearly all cases 
the ground of the material is a woollen 
diagoual, more or lese fine, 

A brown material has the centre and 
side bands in black poplin, with a pretty 
light pattern in ligbt brown silk, and bands 
of black velvet up the centre of the tablier. 
A green diagonal bas the broche pattern in 
light green silk om a flecked poplin ground, 
with narrow bande of green velvet up the 
centre, while another green diagonal, even 
nandsomer thao the last, has a superb 
broche pattern of leaves and graseas in two 
ahades of green slik; the pattern appears 
in thie as if embroidered in a vumber of 
different stitches. These and other patterns 
are camied out in many shades of halt. 
biues and balf-greens, shades that it is a 
pleasure to see but impossible to describe. 


Odds and Ends, 
OHOOOLATE, 

Americans, unlike the French, rarely 
indulge in chocolate asa morning bever- 
age. They drink it at luncheon or tea 
time, but few commence the day with it, 
Lateiy chocolate in the afternoon bas be- 
come fasmionable—hot in winter, and iced 
in summer; but, easy as it is to make, one 
does not often meet with it in perfection. 

To make a breakfast cup of chocolate, a 
full half ounce is required, and, if water 
is used, a tablespoonful of whipped cream 
should be piled on the top before serving; 
even if made with milk the cream is a de- 
cided improvement 

Obocolate is also much nicerif whisked 
over the fire whilst heating. Some people 
whisk in the yolk of an egg as s00n as the 
chocolate is boiling, removing it from the 
‘fire, and continuing the frotuing for a min- 
ute or two. 

Cooeolate Pudding.—Warm half pint of 
milk, stir into it one-quarter pound of grat- 
ed chocolate, and five ounces of crumbled 
sponge biscuits; stir all over the fire till 
dissoived, turn it into a basin and leave 
tili cool. Then mix In two ounces of castor 
sugar, and the beaten yolke of three eggs; 
whisk the whites toa froth and mix them 
in. Pour the mixture into a buttered 
mould, and steam for one and a half hours, 
Stale bread can be used instead of sponge 
biscuits, if preferred. Serve the pudding 
with whipped cream or cttocolate sauce, 
made with haifa pint of milk, two ounces 
of chocolate, a little sagar, and a flavouring 
of vanilla. 

Chocolate and Suet Pudding.—MIx one- 
quarter pound of grated chocolate and one- 
quarter pound of finely chopped suet; 

ne-quarter pound ol four, and two ounces 





of moist sugar. Beat up two eggs in a tea- 
cupful of milk, and stfr them into the otber 
ingredients. Pour the mixture into a but 
tered mould, and steam for one end a balf 
hours, Nerve with whipped cream or 
chocolate sauce. 

Chocolate Pudding.— Boil one-half pound 
of stale bread in one pint of milk, stirring 
it all the time; add asmal!l pat of batter, 
three ounces of sugar, and two ounces of 
grated chocolate and a little vanilia essence 
Remove it from the fire, mixin the yolks 
ot three well-beaten eggs, then the whites 
whisked toafroth. Put the mixture ma 
buttered pie-dish, and bake In a moderate 
oven. 

Put one ounce of butter in a saucepan, 
warm it, then mixin three tablespoonfals 
of flour, and sufficient boiling milk to make 
a thick paste, Stir in, one ata time, three 
yolks of eggs, then two ounces of grated 
chocolate, and the whites of the eggs 
whisked toa atiff froth. Steam in a but- 
tered mould, and serve with chocolate 
sauce. 

Rub up one anv a halt ounce of flour with 
half a pint of milk; when smooth, add tour 
ounces of grated chocolate, three butnices of 
butter, three ounces of sugar,a pinch of 
malt. Boil these over the fire, stirring all 
the time, then turn it intoa basin. When 
cog!, beat in six yoiks of eggs, then toeir 
whites whisked to a froth. Put the mixture 
into a well-buttered mould and steain for 
one hour, 


Uhocolate Cream.—Grate three ounces of 
chocolate, mix witb two ouncos of caster 
sugar, add one quart of milk flayored 
with vanilla: stir the mixture over the fire 
till it just boils, Hemove it from the fire, 
stir in one-haif ounce of dissolved and 
strained isinglass, pour it into a mould 
previouely dipped in cold water, and put 
itin a cold place toset. Serve with whip- 
ped cream, 

Mix the chocolate, sugar, and half a pint 
of milk; stir over the fire till boiling, then 
pour it into a basin; stir in the isinglaes 
and one pintof whipped cream; pour itinto 
a mould, 

Grate four ounces of chocolate, mix with 
one quart of milk, sugar to taste, and the 
yolks of four eggs, Patthis ina jugin a 
saucepan of boiling water, and stir it over 
the fire till it thickens, taking care that it 
does not boil; then turn it into a basin, 
atir in one-balf ounce of dissolved and 
strained isingiass, and pour it intoa mould, 

Chocolate Soufle.—Soak the crumbs of a 
French rol! in milk, squeeze it oat, beat it 
up till quite light, then beatin two ounces 
of butter, three ounces of sugar, and the 
well-beaten yoiks of five eggs) When well 
mixed, add three ounces cf grated choco- 
late and the well-whisked whites of the 
eggs. Beat till light, pour the mixture 
into a small buttered tin, and pat it at once 
ina brisk oven. Do not open the oven 
door for at least ten minutes. 

Baked Chocolate Custard.—Grate tour 
ounces of chocolate, mix with it two ounces 
of bianched and pounded almonds, five 
ounces of caster sugar, and the well-beaten 
yolks of six eggs, Beat all together for 
soine minutes, then whisk the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff froth, beat them in, pour into 
a buttered mould, and bake at once, 

Chocolate Cake.—Grate one-quarter 
pound of chocoiate into a basin and stand 
it in the oven till hot, Cream one quarter 
pound of butter, beat into it one-quarter 
pound of caster sugar, two and one-half 
ounces of our, the chocolate, the beaten 
yolks of three eggs, and a small teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder, then add the whites 
of the eggs, previously whisked toa froth, 
Pour the mixture into a buttered tin, or a 
tin with buttered paper round it, and bake 
in a brisk oven. 

Chocolate Biscuits.—Whisk the whites 
of two eggs to a stift froth, mix in lightly 
twoand one-half ounces of grated choco- 
late, one and one-half ounce of fine flour, 
and one ounce of caster sugar. Drop the 
mixture in small heaps on a sheet of paper, 
and bake for a few minutes in a brisk 
oven. 

Chocolate Cakes with Almonds,—Whisk 
the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, 
then stir in lightly t»®o ounceg of grated 
chocolate, two ounces of blanched and 
pounded almonds, one ounce cf caster sug- 
ar, and a little powdered cinnamon, Drop 
the mixture in small heaps on a buttered 
tin or sheet of paper, and bake in a moder- 


ate oven, 
—————< >_< 


“WaT alot of bright ideas you have, 
lovely !’’ exclaimed the young wife, admir- 
ingly to her nusband. “Bat I haven’t 
sach bright eyes, dear, as you!’ exclaimed 
the young husband to his wife. And then 
the family cat got up disgusted trom her 


| Warm resting place by the sitting-room 
add | 


fire, and waiked solemnly and siowly out 
—<°0 the open air 





| nied the power 


‘ 





——___ 


Cenfidential Correspondents. 


W. B. T.—See answer to D. K. 


Rates T.—To temper clay for mould. 
ing purposes, mix the water with about one quarter 
of its bulk of liquid glycerine, more or less, accord. 
ing to the plastic condition of the clay required and 
time of drying. 

Brooxs.—Orange flowers are emblema- 
tlcal of chastity, and are therefore appropriately 
worn by a bride. We get the custom from the 
French, who from time immeworial have useq 
orange-blossoms to crown the bride, 


VALERIE —Probably the condition of 
your bands will alter as you grow older; for the ex. 
cessive perspiration, dip them frequently ina solu. — 
tion of alum and water, The discomfort of red ana 
bot hands, as well as celd ones, is often dae to de. 
fective cirealation. 

Dan DanceR.—Io some places it is con. 
sidered unlucky to give a pin to anyone; it must be 
taken by the person whoasks forit. The origin of 
the notion Is lost, like a good many Other supersti-. 
tlons that have come down (o the present generation 
from the ‘‘*dark ages,*’ 


C. B.—The fact of animal magnetism 
may not perhaps be developed, nor even well de- 
fined, but itis undoubtedly well established, There 
isa hospital where it is used a sa curative; and we 
know one or two private gentiemen whoassure us 
that they exercise great power that way, 


PuzzLe.— You bad better pat the young 
man out of your head, and wait for the right one to 
come along. If he has not spoken, or made any 
advances in two years, itis plain be does pot mean 
to dose, The shyest of men would have hardly been 
80 long in speaking, if he bad intended to du it, 


A B.—The back staire ina palace are 
those leading to domestic offices and tothe private 
apartments. The pageis a confidential gentleman 
attendant, who admits the private frieads of the 
monarch, or who sees that none approach bim or 
her, The page of the back stairs, under Cuaries II, 
was put to vile uses in admitting very questionabie 
people. 

A Non.—Planchette has nothing to do 
with epirituaiiom, It isa little instrument that goes 
upon wheels, and bas a bilack-lead penci', with 
which it writes replies to questions put to it; but 
this, you may readily imagine, can only be done by 
the skilful management of one of the persons whols 
engaged to play with it. You can get itat some of 
the toy -shops, 


L. B, G.—The popular expression about 
**MoGinty’’ originated in a variety sung, lately 
sungin the leading cities. The song teils about 
the various doings vi a man named ‘'McUinty’’ who 
after tumbling off a ladder, dropping intoa coal- 
hole and other accidents, at last tumbles tw the bot- 
tom of the sea, and has not, according to the song, 
been found yet. This ie all there ‘sin it, 


Jannig S.—The firat Poryne was an 
Athenian courtesan, who lived about 44, B. ©, Her 
statue, by Praxiteles, was placed in the temple of 
Velphis, The name of Phryne was taken as a glorious 
title by the courtesan Mnesareta, who would have 
been condemned at Athens for the crime of impiety, 
but Hyperides, her counsel, removing the drapery 
which covered her, exposed such marvellous beauty, 
that the judges acquitted her. This second Phryne is 
the one thatthe picture you bave seen, which is 
painted by Gerome, refers to, 


Davip’s.—No one can decide the ques 
tion but yourself, Ifyou aresure of yourself and 
your affection for the young man, and you have no 
friends to interfere, it would seém asif your right 
course was to keep your promise to him and go with 
him tothe new home thathe is to make for you in 
the West. Itwill bearough life for atime, buts 
few years industry will render you independent, 
Your mistress has hardly a right to expect you toal- 
low your future husband to go alope for the sake of 
keeping a good servant fora few months while sbe 
goes abroad, 


D. K.—"The language of the postage 
stamp’’ differs so much in various places that it real- 
ly amounts to nothing. The basis of it is this: Take 
the four corners of the letter: then give any mean- 
ing agreed upon tothe stamp when piaced ons*y 
particular corner, For instance one corner means 
**Yee’’ another ‘'No;’’ a third ‘Will you corres 
pond?'’ a fourth **Did you get my previous letter?” 
In addittion tothisthe stamp being placed upside 
down, crossways or cornerwise can also be given any 
particular meaning the parties corresponding may 
agree upon giving it. There is nothing in it ia 
any way and is hardly worth the troubie of being 
curious about. 


CLaRENCE J.— Philippine, also called 
Philopena, the first pronounced Philipeen, is the 
name of acustom which originated in Germany, 
where the word Is spelt ‘* Viellienchen,*’ and may be 
rendered well-beloved. The German word, is sound- 
ed Feel-leab-'yen, hence our Philippine, Those 
who faucy they can see better through a milistone 
than their neighbors, use the word Philopena, which 
is also found in some dictionaries, and there derived 
from ao fil-assorted union of the Greek word 
**philos,’’ a friend, and the Latin ‘‘pana,''a penal- 
ty; but such mixed derivations are absurd, however 
learned they may appear. In some places It ls cust 
mary, when an almond ora nut contains a doable 
kernel, fortwo persons, usually of oppusite sexes, 
each to eat one, The next time they meet, the irs 
who exclaims ‘'Phillipeen,*’ or ‘*Poilopena,'’ # 
entitled toa present from the other. Hence ies 
words have found admission into our language. 


HorsesHOE.—Moorish architectcre is & 
development of the religion of Mabomet; indeed, sll 
architecture carries with it a tincture of the faith and 
character of the people who invent and useit, Tpus 
the Gothic symbolizes the irregular, bold, sepirins, 
and almost illimitabie ideas of the Teutonic peoples: 
the Grecian the compact, finished, beautiful, and 
yet limited or self-contained tnteliect of the Uireeks. 
So with the Moorish, the arch round and strong ¥# 
adapted trom the plain Roman arch, expanded to be- 
come more ornamental; and the ornament of We 
walls, formed an infinite number of geometrical 
Mines and figures, arose from the curse which Mabo 
met has so continually proneunced upoa the eacrile 
gious Turk, who dares make an image of anything 
ou the earth, above it, below it, or in the walel 
under the earth. As the Grecians found expressios 
for art by filling their temples with splendid image? 
of their gods, and raising statues of their beroet wbo 
in turm became demi-gods; so the Mahowmetsns od 
of Ggeure fou © 


of image making 


oreesion for the art in form an 
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